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Art.  1.  1.  The  Causes  of'  the  French  devolution,  ftvo.  pp.  274. 

liOlldtMI.  1H.12. 

‘2.  Quurtrrly  Hoviow,  No.  XCVII.  Airr.  htrd  John  Ilussell  on  the 

Causes  of'  the  French  devolution, 

^PIIIS  lively,  niiuiKiiif^,  and  not  nnin»tnietivc  brochure  iff  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  John  UuHHell.  It  ImH  been  KtigmatiRcd  in 
the  i|)uiirterly  Review,  with  that  gentlemanly  and  impartial  feel¬ 
ing  which  charaeteriHes  the  pagen  of  that  Journal,  an  ‘an  impudent 
‘  cntchpenny.'  Wc  helievc  that  wc  muHt  call  it  an  indiacrction. 
When  a  cabinet  minister  iH'comcs  an  author,  he  may  expect  to 
Und  political  critics,  in  whom  the  rancour  of  party,  if  not  of  per¬ 
sonal  animosity,  shall  he  superinduced  upon  the  spirit  of  detrac¬ 
tion  which  too  much  ])ervadeH  modern  criticism.  Wc  think  that 
the  nohlc  Writer  should  have  refrained  from  thus  putting  himself 
int(»  the  power  of  a  clever,  malignant,  unscrupulous,  personal 
adversary,  'fhe  volume  can  add  little  to  his  literary  reputa¬ 
tion,  even  with  those  who  estimate  it  the  most  favourably ;  and 
unless  some  very  obvious  purpose  could  be  answered  by  the  pub¬ 
lication,  we  must  think  that  it  would  have  been  discreet  to  with¬ 
hold  it. 

Wc  believe  it  is  I.ord  John  Russell  himself  who  has  made 
the  remark,  that  ‘  the  French  Revolution  is  ascribed  to  every 
‘  thing,  and  every  thing  is  ascribed  to  the  French  Revolution.’ 
Upon  no  subject  has  so  large  a  portion  of  shallow  philoso- 
])hizing  and  Aippant  declamation  been  vented  by  litterateurs^ 
great  and  petty.  What  is  meant  by  ‘Causes  of  the  French 
Revolution  ’  ?  Arc  we  to  understand  by  the  phrase,  the 
causes  which  necessitated  some  revolution  in  France,  or  the 
causes  which  led  to  mch  a  revolution,  and  which  determined 
its  character }  The  originating  causes  were  mainly  politi- 
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cal :  they  arc  iiiatler  of  history.  M'hc  povoniing  causes  wore 
moral,  anil  these  are  not  so  innch  the  matter  (»f  history  as 
the  key  to  it.  'The  real  causes  seem  to  the  <^)narterly  Hevii'uer 
‘  very  oh\ ions'  ;  and  iirst,  ‘  the  feehle  character  of  l.onis  Wl.' 

( ’an  any  thinj;  he  more  ahsnrd  (’onld  the  f(*ehle  character  of 
Louis  X\  I.  have  roused  a  revolution,  if  he  had  not  heeti  the 
successor  of  Louis  W.'f  llis  indeci.sion,  his  weakness,  his 
half-measures,  led  to  his  own  ruin,  and  to  the  downfall  of  the 
monarchy,  hccaiisc  it  rendered  all  timely  compromise  impossihle, 
and,  in  the  cmdllct  of  the  new  opinions  with  the  old,  which  eo//- 
sfifnfeil  the  revolution,  prevented  what  Necker  forcibly  styled, 
the  ‘  anoust  mediation '  of  the  crown,  'fhe  henign  hnt  incom¬ 
petent  character  of  Louis  X\  L,  which  ])reclnded  the  ellicient 
intervention  of  the  monarch,  may  he  said  to  have  roioed  the 
Uevolntion.  rather  than  to  have  caused  it.  'I'here  was  a  time  in 
h’rance,  when  the  monarch  was  evi'rv  thinij.  Although  that  time 
was  past,  '  there  was  no  period  during  the  whole  first  assembly  \ 
M.  Dumont  remarks,  '■wlien  the  kino,  eonld  he  have  changed 

*  his  character,  mioht  not  have  re-established  his  authority,  and 
‘  formed  a  mixe'd  constitution.'  Hut  would  not  the  i’ormation  of  a 
mixed  constitutimi  have  been  a  revolution,  a  decided  and  a  hap])y 
one.^  If  this  is  all  that  the  kin^  could  have  done,  this  is  hut  to 
make  him  the  neoative  cause  of  what  was  not  elfected.  lie 
caused  a  had  revoluiimi,  merely  by  hindering  a  good  one  ;  hut  a 
revolution  was  confessedly  inevitable. 

'I'lie  <|)narterly  lleviewer,  after  having  exhihited  the  feehle 
character  of  Louis  as  the  chief  cause  and  mainspring  of  the 
l{e\\)lution,  ]u*occeds  to  express  his  persuasion,  under  the  sanction 
of  M.  Dumont,  ‘  that  the  king  might,  if  a  tinner  man,  have 
‘  stoifed  the  revolution  in  its  course.  We  Indieve,  in  fact,''  they 
say,  ‘  that  there  never  was  a  revolution  which  might  not  have 

*  been  arrested  by  a  proper  ]>olicy  on  the  part  of  the  government, 

*  — by  a  suHiciently  steady  resistance  or  sulliciently  liberal  con- 
‘  cession.'  d'his  is,  indeed,  oroeolor  wisdom.  Kvery  revolution 
might,  it  siTins,  have  been  stayed,  if  the  policy  of  the  government 
had  Inen  just  the  ojiposite  to  what  it  was  :  if  it  was  the  })oliey  of 
concession,  it  ought  to  have  been  resistance;  if  that  of  resistance, 
it  ought  to  have  l>t*en  concession,  ('an  any  thing  be  more  in¬ 
genious  ami  satisfactory  ?  In  a  word,  there  never  was  a  revo¬ 
lution  which  might  not  have  issued  diilerently,  had  the  causes 
lH*en  dilferent  !  Hut  the  question  before  us  is,  not  whether 
Louis  XVl.  might  have  stot^'d  the  Uevolution,  but  whether  he 
can  be  saiil,  by  his  feehle  character  or  temjH)rizing  conduct,  to 
have  causi'd  it.  llis  ill-timed  concessions  were  hut  the  last  sU'ps 
of  that  fatal  series  of  jmlitical  blunders  by  which  the  misguided 
monarch  ‘  ruined  every  thing.'  At  the  proper  time  lie  had  refused 
to  acceile  to  the  reasonable  wishes  of  France.  11  v  nothing  did  he 
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80  much  contriluito  to  pt*of1uee  the  Hevolution,  ns  hv  his  selection 
of  his  ministers.  Ilis  choice  of  the  frivolous,  sellish,  and  incom¬ 
petent  Maurepas,  was  his  own  net.  That  intriguing  courtier 
coinmenccil  the  work  of  (lisorgnuirntion,  which  Ncclccr,  when 
recalled  t(»o  late,  vainly  attempted  to  remedy,  and  which  Calonne, 
hy  his  desperate  charlaUuism,  eousununnted.* 

In  the  judgement  i>f  an  aeutc  witness  of  the  initial  movements 
of  the  Uevolution,  w  ho  was  |HTsonally  ae<piainted  with  the  leading 
meinhers  of  the  National  Assemhiy,  the  character  of  the  king 
had  less  to  do  in  causing  the  overthrow  of  the  immarchy,  than  the 
character  of  the  cpieen.  ‘  'The  king',  says  .lefferson,  in  his  auto- 
hiographieal  incinoir,  ‘now  luvoine  a  j^assive  machine  in  the  hands 
‘  of  the  National  Assemhiy,  had  he  heen  left  to  himself,  would 
‘  have  willingly  acijuicseed  in  whateve  r  they  should  devise  as 
‘  lu  st  for  the  nation.  A  wise  consiituliou  would  linvc  hern 
‘  formed,  hereditary  in  his  line,  himself  placed  at  its  liead,  with 

*  ))ow  ers  so  large  as  to  enahic  him  to  do  all  the  good  of  Ids  station, 

"  and  so  limited  as  to  restrain  him  from  its  ahusc.  'riiis  he  would 

*  have  faithfidly  administered  ;  and  more  than  this,  I  do  not  l>c- 
‘  lieve  he  ever  wished.  Ihit  he  ha<l  a  queen  of  uhsolutc  sway 
'  over  his  weak  mind  and  timid  virtue,  and  of  a  character  the 
‘  reverse  of  his  in  all  ]>oints.  'rids  angel,  as  gaudily  painted  in 
‘  the  rhapsodies  of  Hurke,  with  some  sinartnesH  of  fancy,  hut  no 
‘  sound  sense,  was  proud,  disdahiful  of  restraint,  indignant  at  all 
‘  tihstaeles  to  her  w  ill,  eager  in  the  ]mrsuit  of  ])lcaHurc,  and  firm 
‘  enough  to  hold  to  her  (lesircs,  or  to  ])eriHh  in  the  wreck.  Her 
^  inonlinatc  gamhiing  and  her  diKsipationH,  with  tliosc  of  the 
‘  Count  d'  Artois,  and  othcra  <jf  her  eZ/V/z/e,  had  heen  a  sensible 

*  item  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  which  called  into  action 
'  the  reforming  hand  of  the  nation  ;  and  her  opposition  to  it,  her 
‘  inllcxihle  perverseness,  and  dauntless  spirit,  led  herself  to  the 
‘  guillotine,  drew  the  king  on  with  Iter,  and  plunged  the  world 
‘  into  crimes  and  calamities  which  will  for  ever  stiiin  the  pagen  of 
‘  modern  history.  I  have  ever  Ix'lieved,  that  had  there  tteen 

‘  (luevn^  there  would  hare  heen  no  rerotutuni*  No  force  would 
‘  have  heen  provoked  nor  exercised.  The  king  would  have  gone 
‘  hand  in  hand  with  the  wisdom  of  his  sounder  counsellors,  who, 
‘  guided  hy  the  increased  lights  of  the  age,  wished  only,  with  the 
‘  same  pace,  to  advance  the  ])rinciple8  of  their  social  constitu- 


*  ‘  I  re]Huit/  remarks  Madame  de  Stacl,  '  that  no  individual  can  be 
accused  as  the  author  of  the  Revolution ;  but,  if  an  individual  is  to  be 
named,  it  is  upon  the  misconduct  of  M.  de  Calonne  that  the  charge 
must  he  fixed.’ 

JcH'ersoii’h  iMemoirs,  Vol.  1.,  p.  80. 
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Another  ul‘  the  ‘  real  caiwes '  of  t!ie  French  Hevointton,  the 
yuartcrlv  Ueviewer  thinks,  was  the  previous  exertions  of’  the 
philogopficrs.  U|)t»n  this  (K>int,  we  shall  transcribe  the  followinpf 
sensible  remarks  from  the  volume  l)eforc  us. 

‘  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  lontrer  nmoncf  the  HO-styli*d  philoso¬ 
phers.  Lay  aside  their  pretensions,  and  we  shall  see  them  to  l»e 
inerelv  a  club  of  uutliors,  living  in  a  vicious  aife,  and  joining  the  sins 
of  a  corrupt  society  to  the  errors,  and  weaknesses,  and  vanities  of  the 
literary  profession.  Yet  all  the  time,  lK*cause  they  professed  deism  or 
atheism,  they  fancied  themselves  siiperu»r  to  the  just,  and  the  wise, 
and  the  panl.  They  were  swine  running  down  a  precipice,  and 
thou«;ht  themselves  eagles  mountiiifat  aliove  the  clouds. 

‘  ^Itich  ha>»  la‘t;n  said  and  written  of  the  conspiracy  formed  by  tl»e 
philosophers  to  overturn  religion  and  monarchy.  If  by  conspiracy  is 
meant  a  plan  which  was  to  end  in  action,  it  is  clear,  from  tlje  private 
eorrt'spondcnce  of  the  leaders,  that  no  eonspimev  of  that  kind  existed, 
lint  it  is  c(jually  clear,  that  the  desij'ii  of  ehan^iiii?  the  reliijionH  faith 
of  France  was  digested  into  a  system,  and  carried  on  by  regular  steps. 
Vtiltuin*  cfmsidercd  himself,  and  was  duly  acknowledired,  as  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  the  philost»phcis  ;  and  although  his  authoritv  was  scoffed  at 
by  a  larg«‘  Tiumbcr,  on  account  of  his  su|M‘rslitious  Indief  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  thnl,  the  two  parties  combined  jointni  their  forces  aeninst  the 
national  rtdigion  ;  and  whatever  their  f<»rm  of  doubt  might  l>e,  all 
agrtvd  in  rejecting  ('hristianity.  \’oitaire  was  earnest  in  prom<»ting 
the  union.  bet  us  march  under  the  same  standard,'’  he  wrote  to  the 
Abbe  Mtirellet,  ‘Mvitlmut  drum  or  trumpet:  encourage  your  allies, 
and  let  our  treaties  be  secret.”  Writing  to  l)’AlemlK*rt  concerning 
his  h'xutuvn  de  iMnf  Uolutirhru]n\  he  siiys,  “  Wtanen  and  children  will 
read  this  W4>rk,  whicli  is  stild  clieap.  ’riiere  are  now  more  than  thirty 
tracts  which  have  Iveii  circulated  in  Kurope  during  t)ie  two  last  years : 
it  is  im|H»ssible  that  in  the  end  this  should  not  produce  some  change 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. ” 

•  It  ap|K‘ars  that  these  tnicts  were  printed  at  the  expense  4»f  a  club 
or  committee  in  Paris  ;  that  they  were  furnished  at  a  low'  price,  or 
gratis,  to  tlio  haw  k«Ms.  who  stdil  them  in  the  country  for  ten  sous  a 
\olume.  'rile  secretary  of  the  club,  be  Hoi,  declareJ,  in  IJblb  that 
these  works  were  all  coin|aksed  cither  hv  members  4»r  under  the  orders 
of  the  S4»cicty  ;  that  when  brought  to  the  committee  they  were  abridged, 
enlarged,  made  more  discreet  or  iimre  Isdd  as  they  thought  lit.  The 
work  then  apjH'ured  under  a  title  chosen  by  the  society,  aud  was  of  leu 
attributed  to  an  autliur  lately  dead.  “  When  we  had  approved  of  these 
luH»ks,”  continues  the  secretary,  “  W’e  printed  on  fine  or  ordinary’  paper 
a  suHicient  numher  to  pay  the  ex|H?nse  of  jirinting,  and  afterwards  an 
immense  numlaT  of  cHipies  on  the  cheapest  pa]HT:  we  sent  these  last 
to  luKjksellcrs  or  liawkers,  who  had  them  for  nothing  or  almost 
imlhing ;  hut  they  wore  enjoined  to  sell  them  to  the  pc*ople  at  the 
lou  esl  price.” 

•  It  was  im|>ossihlo,  us  A'oltaire  .said,  that  this  practice  should  not 
in  the  end  priKluci'  some  change  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs; 
hut  what  that  change  was  to  la*,  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unable 
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to  forosKH*.  For  while  he  U^oKimI  only  to  the  tlowtifnll  of  Chrlfitinnity, 
lloUHJW'jui  «»n  luH  M«le  nmlieteil  the  «nee»ly  ih*'<tnirtion  of  monnrchy: 
the  luition  tiM>k  their  Vruour  fnnn  both,  iiml  overthrew  moTinrrhy  i\n 
well  «H  religion. 

‘  The  ihH'trinos  of  Ditlorot  mnl  llolhoeh,  lllthotl^h  they  were  never 
lulonteil  either  hy  the  notion  or  hy  nny  ^tiveriiliij?  pnrty,  even  in  the 
nuimlest  inoment!»  t»f  the  mini  Hevoliition,  eotitrihfiterl  to  iihnke  the 
aiieieiit  fahrie,  inen'aninjj  the  tninnit,  ilistraetifi^  the  attention,  and 
promoting  the  gmieral  iMniftmion,*  pp.  i2tHl  ytltt. 

IVrnicious,  however,  na  wna  the  iiHhirner  of  the  infidel  writers 
of  Franee,  we  eannot  reganl  it  as,  properly  speaking,  a  direct 
cause  of  the  Hevolulit»ii,  hut  oulv  ns  a  cause  of  its  miscarriage 
and  of  the  excesses  which  atteiuted  it.  'There  is  no  reason  to 
su])]'oso  that  auy  decree  id’  wisdom  or  virtue  on  the  part  of  the 
French  I'.ucvclopcdistK,  ciuild  have  arrested  the  inarch  ijf  events, 
or  have  averted  the  social  coidlicl.  Had  iif>t  the  clergy  lost 
their  hold  upon  the  public  mind  hy  their  secularity  and  their 
intolerance,  the  inlluenee  of  the  infidel  writers  would  have  been 
iiieousiderahle.  'The  ('hureh  had  herself  created  the  moral 
darkness  which  endn>ldened  the  hirds  of  night  and  the  ravening 
wolves  to  come  forth  from  their  ohseene  holes  and  dens;  for  the 
foul  fiend  Infidelity  always  lurks  in  the  dark  shatlow  of  Super¬ 
stition.  We  may  date  from  the  re|H*al  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
which  extinguished  FrotcNtantism  in  T'rance,  the  birth  of  that 
monster  which  was  to  avenge  the  crime.  *  'I'he  last  light  glim- 
‘  mered  from  the  cells  of  Fort  Uoyal.'  'To  use  the  beautiful 
language  of  Mr.  Hall,  the  (fallican  ('hiirch,  *  amidst  the  silence 
‘  and  darkness  she  had  created  around  her,  drew  the  curtains  and 
‘  retired  to  rest.  'Fhe  accession  of  numlKTs  she  gained  by  sup- 
‘  pressing  her  o])poncnt8,  was  like  the  small  extension  of  length 
‘  a  body  acquires  hy  death :  the  feeble  remains  of  life  were  ex- 
'  tinguished,  and  she  lay  a  putrid  corpse,  a  public  nuisance, 
*  tilling  the  air  with  pestilential  exhalations.''  *  In  those  exhala¬ 
tions,  the  spawn  of  Atheism  was  gendered. 

'The  Quarterly  Reviewer  talks  of  irreligion  having  become  the 
fashion  among  men  of  talent  in  France,  suppressing  all  reference 
to  the  causes  which  had  brought  up  the  fashion,  as  not  suitable  to 
his  purpose.  The  Eiicyclo|)cdists,  adds  the  Tory  Writer,  ‘  had 
‘  discovered  that  important  secret, — so  well  known  to  our  own 
‘  revolutionary  party  at  this  time,''  (here  peeps  out  the  sinister 
purpose  of  the  article,)  ‘  that  one  of  the  best  quarters  troin 
‘  whence  to  assail  and  overthrow  a  State,  is  through  its  Church 
‘  establishment.'*  If  so,  it  must  be  because  a  Church  establish¬ 
ment  is  the  weakest  part  of  a  State.  And  if  it  is  the  weakest 
part,  it  must  cither  be  so  through  original  defect  of  constitution. 


•  Works,  Vul.  IV.  p.  7-^ 
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or  must  have  been  rendered  so  by  corruption.  When  was 
ever  an  establiHliment  overthrown,  that  had  not  first  l)een  moved 
from  its  only  sure  basis,  the  respect  and  homaj^c  of  the  people  ? 
'The  C.'hurch  of  the  ]H*()])le  is  the  bulwark  and  buttress  of  the 
State.  Not  so,  the  Feudal  (Muirch,  when  the  reign  of  Feudalism 
is  ])ast.  In  France,  the  F.stablishincnt  had  crushed  religion, 
before  it  became  itself  exposed  to  the  dangers  arising  from  an 
anti-C’hristian  conspiracy.  ‘  When  Voltaire  appeared, ^  says 
Lord  John  Uussell,  ‘  this  religion  (Christianity)  was  not,  indeed, 

‘  the  creed  of  the  Regent  and  his  mistresses,  or  of  the  Cardinal 
‘  Dubois  and  his  followers;  but  it  was  the  faith  of  all  that  was 
‘  really  worthy,  high-minded,  and  respectable  in  France.**  Rut 
that  ‘  o//"  was  fast  contracting  itself  within  narrower  dimensions. 
J'he  religion  of  Fenelon  had  never  been  that  of  the  French 
(’hurch  ;  yet,  a  few  such  men  might  have  been  as  the  salt  that 
should  have  stayed  its  corru])tion.  No  Fenelons,  no  iVIassillons, 
no  lh>urdaloues,  however,  were  left  to  adorn  and  u])hold  that 
tottering  fabric  which  the  first  storms  of  the  Revolution  over¬ 
threw’.  Rut  then,  says  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  there  was  ‘  the 
‘  kind-hearted  and  otihj  tint  tihcrnl  Risho])  of  ('hartres!**  We 
admit  that  liberality  is  the  next  best  thing  to  piety ;  but  it  is  a 
miserable  substitute  for  it. 

The  only  remaining  ‘efficient  cause**  mentioned  by  the  Re¬ 
viewer,  is  the  exam])le  of  the  Cnited  States  of  America.  And 
this  had  certainly  a  more  direct  influence  in  producing  the 
revolution  in  France,  than  either  of  the  other  two.  ‘  The  old 
‘  French  (iovernment,**  it  is  remarked,  ‘  in  assisting  the  North 
‘  American  insurgents,  imagined  that  they  should  strike  a  heavy 

*  blow  against  Kngland.  'fhey  did  so,  but  it  recoiled  still  more 

•  heavily  against  themselves.  A  vague  idea  of  republican 
‘  equality  spread  among  the  French  officers  on  that  service.  They 
‘  were  most  of  them  young  men,  giddy,  ignorant,  and  enthu- 
‘  siastic.  They  did  not  consider  the  different  situation  of 
‘  America  .  .  .  On  returning  to  France,  these  new  converts  to 
‘  the  democratieal  doctrine  did  not,  at  first,  indeed,  carry  these 
‘  views  iK'yond  abstract  sj)eculation.  Rut,  by  the  long  and  per- 
‘  severing  exertions  of  the  Fhilosophers,  the  ground  had  been 
‘  already  ]>re]iared  for  the  evil  seed,  and  the  progress  of  events 
‘  soon  turned  these  theorists  into  consj)irators.**  * 


•  Quart.  Rev.  Xo.  xcvii.  p.  1(M5.  Lord  John  Russell,  speaking  of 
the  state  of  literature  and  public  opinion  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV. 
and  (hM>rge  II.,  remarks,  that  ‘the  eighteenth  century  had  no  pre¬ 
dominant  interest  to  contend  for.  Whether  Maria  Theresji  should 
have  a  province  the  less,  or  George  II.  a  colony  the  more,  was  not  a 
question  to  excite  enthusiasm  or  absorb  attention.'  Although  this 
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Still,  although  the  American  Revolution,  nnsuftd(*rstoody  had 
doubtless  a  powerful  influence  in  kindling  an  enthusiasm  for 
lilKTty,  and  in  creating  the  strong  bias  towards  republican  institu¬ 
tions,  it  was  neither  one  of  the  first  causes  in  order  of  time,  nor 
one  of  the  main  springs  of  the  revolutionary  change  in  society 
that  was  already  in  progress,  and  of  which  itself  was  but  an 
indication.  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  had  preceded  Jefferson 
and  Paine,  and  the  influence  of  America  upon  France  was  a 
redaction.  The  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution  illustrated  in 
the  ])rcscnt  volume,  are  such  as  were  in  operation  before  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVT.  in  177*^?  very  year  in  which  the 
American  revolution  may  be  said  to  have  commenced ;)  the  his¬ 
torical  sketch  being  brought  down  no  further  than  the  death  of 
his  predecessor.  On  this  account,  the  noble  Author  must  stand 
excused  for  not  having  adverted  to  it  among  the  causes  of  the 
republican  movement  in  France ;  but  his  view  of  those  causes, 
thus  narrowed  to  an  antecedent  period,  must  of  course  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  imperfect  and  defective.  I^ong  lK*fore  republicanism 
had  been  imported  from  America,  however,  it  had  found  a  cham¬ 
pion  and  ])ancgyrist  in  Montesquieu,  whom  Lord  John  character¬ 
izes  as  the  writer  ‘  who  threw  the  first  stone  at  the  monarchy  of 
France.’  Anti-monarchical  princij)lcs  had  also  found  a  royal 
patron  in  Frederick  IL,  in  whose  reign  Berlin  became  to  the 
literary  men  of  France,  what  Versailles  had  been  in  the  age  of 
Louis  Quartorze;  and  to  his  example  and  encouragement,  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  thinks,  we  may  certainly  ascribe  no  sniall 
sliarc  of  the  fatal  success  of  the  soi~disa7it  philosophers.  How 
ridiculous,  then,  is  it  to  speak  of  a  mere  link  in  the  chain  of 
events,  as  originating  all  that  ensued  !  Furo])e  had  long  exhibited 
at  various  ])oints,  indications  of  that  moral  commotion  which  was 
at  work  beneath  the  surface,  and  which  modified,  but  not  caused, 
by  tlic  different  circumstances  of  the  social  system,  w'as  in 
America  merely  an  earthquake,  in  France  a  volcano. 

Among  ‘  the  concurring  causes'*  of  the  Revolution,  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Reviewer  admits,  was  ‘  the  disorder  in  the  finances,  to  which 
‘  almost  every  popular  convulsion  may  in  some  degree  be  traced.’ 
The  keen  remark  is  cited  from  Rousseau,  that  ‘  the  people  are 
‘  never  alive  to  any  attempt  upon  their  liberty,  except  when  it  is 
‘  an  attempt  upon  their  ]H>ckets.’  *  ‘  But  this,’  adds  the  Writer, 

‘  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  spark  which  fired  the  train. 

sentence  so  obviously  limits  the  Author’s  remark  to  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  sneers  at  ‘  the  philosophical 
historian,’  for  forgetting  *  that  the  American  w'ar  of  independence  and 
the  Revolutimi  of  France,  were  the  produce  of  that  century.*  A  fine 
sjK'cimen  this  of  critical  fairness  and  acumen. 

•  '  Dans  tout  patfs,  le  pen  pie  ne  s*  a  per  coil  quon  attente  h  sa  liberie , 
qne  lorsquon  altcnte  J  sa  bourse* 
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‘  The  more  closely  we  examine  the  liistorical  records  of  those 
‘  times,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  to  us,  that  the  French 
‘  Hovolution  was  mainly  owing,  not  to  the  distress  suffered  hy 
‘  the  |H'0|)le,  but  to  the  false  doctrines  spread  among  them."  Hut 
w  hat  (K'casioned  the  success  of  those  doctrines  ?  Strange,  that 
the  immediate  cause  of  an  explosion  should  be  regarded  as  only 
a  concurring  cause  !  'fhe  disorder  in  the  finances  unquestionably 
l)roke  down  the  ]>ower  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  the  popular  distress, 
whieh  was  a  terrible  element  of  the  general  confusion,  was  aggra¬ 
vated  by  other  circumstances.  The  continued  scarcity  of  bread 
amid  an  abundance  of  corn,  in  the  capital,  during  the  first  months 
of  the  Hevolution,  is  ascribed  by  Jefferson,  who  was  then  residing 
at  Paris,  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  municipality ;  and  this 
undoubtedly  Wiis  a  powerful  cause  of  discontent.  In  describing 
the  four  distinct  parties  which  divided  the  Assembly,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  minister  characterizes  the  faction  of  Orleans  as  comimsed 
of  only  the  Catilines  of  the  Assembly  and  some  of  the  lowest 
descrijitions  of  the  mob,  and  that  mob  as  ‘  a  class  which  must 
‘  accept  its  bread  from  him  who  will  give  it.’*  ]M.  Mignet,  in 

his  spirited  “  History  of  the  French  Revolution,'’ *!■  describes  the 
events  connected  with  the  storming  of  the  Hastille  in  July  17^9, 
as  the  insurrection  of  the  middle  class  of  society  against  the  pri¬ 
vileged  orders ;  wliilc  the  assault  of  the  Tuileries,  with  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  on  the  lOth  of  August,  179-,  he  considers 
as  the  insurgency  of  the  multitude  against  the  middle  class.  The 
Revolution  was,  in  fact,  a  series  of  convulsions,  jiroduced  by 
agencies  coming  into  successive  ojieration,  and  crossing  the  ori¬ 
ginal  movement,  which  had  not  been  calculated  upon  by  the 
})rimarv  actors.  (^>uld  those  agencies  have  been  excluded,  all 
might  liave  been  well.  JJie  movement,  violent  as  it  was,  would 
not  have  l)een  anarchical,  had  the  machinery  of  the  state  main- 
Uiined  its  integrity; — bad  the  monarchy,  by  wliich  the  whole 
cohered,  Iwen  preserved.  Hut  when  this  controlling  ]irinciplc 
was  abstracted,  the  whole  machine  ran  down  w  ith  accelerating 
violence,  and  those  who  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  unex- 
IK'cted  consequences  pf  their  rashness,  were  entangled  in  the 
wheels. 

J'he  Causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  then,  were,  first,  those 
antecedent  circumstances  which  rendered  some  reformation  not 
only  necessary,  but  inevitable ;  secondly,  those  whieh  supplied 
the  immediate  impetus^  and  occasioned  the  activity  of  those  pre¬ 
disposing  causes;  and  thirdly,  those  which  governed  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  determined  the  character  and  issue  of  the  awful  and 
abortive  political  experiment. 
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With  rcganl  to  the  predisposing  causes,  if  they  have  Wen 
correctly  detined  as  the  ctuiflict  of  the  new  opinions  with  the  old, 
we  must  carry  hack  our  inquiry  higher  than  the  days  of  Montes¬ 
quieu,  in  order  to  obtain  a  iust  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
that  conflict,  which  had  l>ecn  going  forward  ever  since  the 
Heformation.  In  reference  to  this  point,  we  are  tempted  to 
intrixlucc  the  sagacious  remarks  of  a  French  writer  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  ability,  Si.  Aug.  le  (\>mte,  which,  though  somewhat 
disfigured  and  obscured  by  a  technical  phraseology,  contain  much 
that  is  deserving  of  attention. 

‘  Tlio  numerous  and  prolonged  efforts  made  by  nations  and  by  mo- 
narchs,  to  re-organize  society,  prove  that  the  not'd  of  this  rc-organiza- 
tion  is  universally  felt.  Uut  it  has  l)een  only  attempted,  on  either 
hand,  in  a  vague  and  imperfect  manner.  These  two  species  of 
attempts,  (national  or  popular  and  monarchical,)  though  opposed,  are 
usually  prejudicial  in  their  different  Wariiigs.  They  hitherto  never 
have  had,  and  they  never  can  have,  any  truly  constructive  result 
(resnitat  organiijue).  Far  fnmi  tending  to  terminate  the  crisis,  they 
only  contribute  to  prolong  it.  Such  is  the  true  cause  which,  in  spite 
of  so  many  efhirts,  while  it  retains  society  in  the  critical  direction 
(direction  critique),  leaves  it  a  prev  to  revolution.  To  establish  this 
fund.imental  assertion,  it  will  l)c  suflicient  to  cast  a  general  glance  over 
the  attempts  at  re-organization  which  have  been  made  by  kings  and 
by  nations. 

*  The  error  committed  by  monarchs  is  the  most  ciisy  of  detection. 
Their  idea  of  re-organization  is,  the  pure  and  simple  re-establishment 
the  feudal  and  hierarchal  system  (i.  e.  Church  and  State  system)  in 
its  full  jH>wer.  There  is  nt»t,  in  their  opinion,  any  other  way  to  suLkIuc 
the  anarchy  which  results  from  the  downfall  of  this  system.  There 
would  be  Jittle  philosophy  in  considering  this  opinion  us  principally 
dictated  by  the  private  interests  of  Governors.  However  chimerical, 
it  is  one  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  minds  which  sincerely  seek 
a  remedy  for  the  actual  crisis,  and  feel  in  all  its  extent  the  need  of  a 
re-organization,  but  whicli  have  not  considered  the  general  march  of 
civilization,  and,  viewing  the  present  state  of  affairs  under  only  one 
asjx'ct,  have  not  perceived  the  tendency  of  society  towards  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  new'  system,  more  perfect  and  not  less  consistent  than 
the  old  one.  In  a  word,  it  is  natural  that  this  should  be  the  view  of 
things  taken  by  rulers ;  fur,  from  the  j)osition  which  they  occupy,  they 
must  necessarily  sec  more  clearly  the  anarchical  state  of  society,  and, 
in  consc'quence,  be  more  forcibly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  its 
being  remedied. 

*  This  is  not  the  place  to  insist  on  the  manifest  absurdity  of  such  an 
opinion :  it  is  now'  universally  recognized  by  the  mass  of  enlightened 
men.  ISlonarchs,  without  doubt,  in  seeking  to  restore  the  ancient 
system,  do  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  actual  crisis,  and  are  far 
from  having  estimated  the  whole  extent  of  their  enterprise.  The 
fall  of  the  feudal  and  sacerdotal  system  is  not,  as  they  imagine, 
owing  to  recent  causes,  which  are  isolated  and  in  some  measure 
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ncciilental.  Instead  of  the  effect  of  the  crisis,  it  is,  in  reality, 

its  cause.  The  downfall  of  the  system  has  U'en  effected  by  inenns 
continued  through  preceding  ages,  by  a  chain  of  modifications,  inde- 
|>endent  of  all  human  volition,  in  which  all  classes  of  society  have 
concurred,  and  of  which  monarchs  ihcmselves  have  <»ften  been  the 
primary  agents  or  the  most  ardent  pnmioters.  It  has  l)een,  in  a  word, 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the  march  of  Civilization. 

*  It  Would  not,  then,  l>e  sufheient,  in  order  to  re>establish  the  ancient 
system,  that  society  should  retrognide  as  far  as  to  the  ep<Kh  of  the 
ct>mmencement  of  the  general  crisis.  For,  supposing  that  we  could 
arrive  at  it,  which  is  absolutely  impossible,  we  should  only  have 
replaced  the  social  IhkIv  in  the  situation  which  necessitated  that  crisis. 
It  would  Ik*  necessary,  in  retracing  the  past  ages,  to  repair  successively 
all  the  losses  which  the  ancient  system  has  sustained  during  six  cen¬ 
turies,  and  in  relation  to  w'hicli,  w'hat  the  last  thirty  years  have  ab¬ 
ducted  from  it,  is  of  no  importance.  The  only  method  of  attaining 
their  object,  wtnild  be,  to  annihilate,  one  by  one,  all  the  developments 
of  civilization  which  have  caused  those  losses. 

‘  'Ilius  monarchs,  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  planning  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  church  and  state  system,  involve  themselves  in 
perpetual  contradictions,  in  contributing  by  their  owm  acts,  nither  to 
render  more  complete  the  disorganization  of  this  system,  or  to  accelerate 
the  formation  of  that  which  must  replace  it.  Numerous  instances  of 
this  fact,  j)resent  themselves  to  the  observer.  To  notice  only  what  is 
most  remarkable,  we  see,  that  monarchs  deem  it  aa  honour  to  en¬ 
courage  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  the  sciences  and  the  line 
arts,  and  to  excite  the  development  of  industry.  We  see  them,  to 
this  end,  institute  numerous  useful  establishments ;  a  circumstance 
which,  while  ultimately  relating  to  the  progress  of  science,  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  of  industry,  must  be  regarded  as  tending  to  the  downfall  of 
the  ancient  system. 

‘  Thus,  again,  by  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  Sovereigns 
liave  degraded,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  Sacerdotal  Power,  the 
principal  basis  of  the  ancient  system,  by  forming  a  supreme  European 
council  in  which  that  power  had  not  even  a  consulting  voice.  ♦  *  ♦ 

‘  This  radical  inconsistency  illustrates  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  absurdity  of  a  ])lan  which  those  w'ho  pursue  it  with  the  greatest 
ardour  do  not  themselves  comprehend.  It  clearly  shews,  how  complete 
and  irrevocjd)le  is  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  system. 

‘  The  manner  in  which  the  people  have  hitherto  attempted  the 
rc-orgjinization  of  society  is,  though  in  another  way,  not  less  prejudicial, 
than  that  adopted  by  sovereigns.  This  error  is,  however,  more  excusable, 
localise  they  perplex  themselves  in  search  of  the  new  system  towards 
which  the  march  (►f  civilization  is  leading  them,  but  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  yet  Ikcii  determined  with  sufheient  clearness :  w'hereas 
the  sovereigns  are  prosecuting  an  enterprise,  the  absurdity  of  which, 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  past  abundantly  demonstrates.  In  a 
word,  the  monarchs  are  opposed  to  facts,  and  the  people  to  principles, 
which  it  is  always  more  difhcult  to  avoid  losing  sight  of.  But  this 
error  of  the  j>eople,  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  eradicate,  than 
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that  into  which  monarchs  fall ;  since  it  alone  forms  an  essential  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  march  of  civilization. 

‘  The  predominant  notion  in  the  popular  mind  ns  to  the  manner  in 
which  Society  ought  to  be  orgjinizeii,  has  for  its  characteristic  feature, 
a  profound  ignorance  of  the  fundamental  conditions  u|>on  which  the 
social  system  ought  to  rest  in  order  to  its  true  stability.  People  have 
Ikh'ii  1c(1  to  mistake  for  orcanic  principles,  those  which  have  served 
to  subvert  the  feudal  and  hierarchal  system ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
take  the  mere  m<xlihcations  of  this  system  for  the  basis  of  that  wliicli 
it  is  sought  to  establish.* 

That  the  genius  of  the  present  age  is  more  analytical  than  con¬ 
structive,  more  critical  than  scicntiiic,  more  acute  in  detecting 
fallacies,  than  comprehensive  of  truths,  must,  we  think,  be  ad¬ 
mit  ted.  Happily,  however,  in  our  own  country,  the  practical 
so  predominates  over  the  spendative  in  the  national  character, 
that  there  is  small  danger  of  proceeding  ttx)  fast  in  the  work  of 
^  re-organization.'*  Our  legislation  still  halts  a  little  behind  the 
march  of  society,  and  follows,  rather  than  anticipates  the  Great 
Innovator.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If,  again,  few  of  our 
lawyers  arc  jurists,  still  fewer  arc  theorists ;  and  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  principles,  retain  a  conservative  reverence  for  pre¬ 
cedents.  If  few  of  our  }X)liticians  arc  statesmen,  at  least  they  do 
not  set  up  for  philosophers.  The  boldest  projects  of  innovation 
and  reform  that  are  brought  forward,  the  most  exceptionable  or 
dangerous,  have  still  nothing  of  a  vU^ionary  character.  It  is  not 
by  a  parade  of  general  principles  that  it  is  sought  to  recommend 
them  to  adoption,  but  by  the  promise  of  beneficial  results.  The 
greatest  changes  that  the  present  generation  has  witnessed,  have 
been  slowly  produced  and  tardily  recognized ;  and  reform  has  been 
but  an  accommodation  of  the  law  to  the  fact.  In  short,  in  this 
country',  the  old  and  the  new  opinions  seem  to  blend  and  mutually 
re-act,  rather  than  to  come  into  conflict ;  and  re-organization  pro¬ 
ceeds,  as  in  the  operations  of  nature,  so  as  only  to  Keep  pace  with 
the  perpetual  changes  of  absorption  and  decay. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  is  strange 
that  so  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  character  of  the 
king,  and  so  little  on  the  national  character.  It  is  not  a  mere 
truism,  that  the  French  Revolution  could  have  occurred  only 
in  France,  and  in  France  as  it  was.  That  such  a  revolution 
could  not  have  taken  place  in  England,  is  proved  by  the  different 
character  of  what  our  Tory  writers  are  fond  of  calling  the  Great 
Rebellion  under  the  first  Charles,  in  which  the  apparent  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  principal  events  serves  but  to  make  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  the  moral  contrast.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  an 
acute  observer  of  human  nature,  that  ‘  a  |)eriod  of  insurrection 
‘  deserves  peculiar  study,  as  the  true  touchstone  of  national  cha- 
‘  racter,— the  season  when  all  the  qualities  of  men  may  be  the 
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‘  most  fairly  judged.  It  is  the  interregnum  of  law  and  the  sa- 
^  tumalia  of  passion/*  In  England,  nowever,  during  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  power  of  the  executive,  there  was  scarcely  an  in¬ 
terregnum  of  law ;  for  that  which  George  Withers  descril>es  as 

‘  —  a  yet  augustcr  thing, 

\\‘iled  though  it  l)e,  than  Parliament  or  King/ 

still  maintained  its  supremacy  in  the  public  mind.  ‘  Independ- 
‘  ently  of  the  murder  of  the  king/  remarks  Mr.  Chevenix,  ‘  no 
‘  very  great  crimes  stained  this  Uevolution.  It  was  not  accom- 
‘  panicd  by  any  such  atrocious  measures  as  occurred  in  the  |k>- 
‘  litical  disturbances  of  other  countries.  Although  Cromwell 
‘  himself  was  a  ])rofound  dissembler,  no  great  act  of  national 
‘  perlidy  had  taken  ])lacc.  Religion  was  not  rooted  out  of  the 
‘  hearts  of  the  j)eople,  to  make  room  for  impiety  ;  and  fanaticism, 
‘  not  atheism,  caused  the  abuses  of  the  time  ;  still  leaving  a  hope 
‘  that,  when  the  frenzy  was  calmed,  the  name  of  God  might  be 
‘  again  respected.  .Morality,  instead  of  being  openly  relaxed, 
‘  aflected  austerity  ;  and  they  who  despised  it,  were  compelled  to 
‘  use  hyj)ocrisy.  In  short,  none  of  the  tremendous  vices  which 
"  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  society,  broke  out  among  the 
'  people,  to  destroy  the  hope  of  ever  re-establishing  gocnl  order .‘’•f* 
Apart  from  the  merits  of  the  quarrel,  in  no  stage  of  its  history 
does  the  h'nglish  nation  present  a  grander  attitude,  or  exhibit 
more  the  character  of  moral  energy,  than  during  the  long  contest 
l>etwcen  the  Parliament  and  the  King.  It  is  a  ])eriod  which  no 
Englishman  needs  blush  to  remember ;  and  he  must  cease  to  feel 
as  an  Englishman,  before  he  can  lose  his  sympathy  with  Hamp¬ 
den,  and  Pym,  and  Hutchinson,  his  veneration  for  Milton  and  Sel- 
den,  Owen  and  Haxter ;  while  of  Cromwell  himself,  it  must  be 
said,  that  even  if  his  sincere  patriotism  be  doubted,  he  was  the 
most  blameless  of  usurpers.  'Fhe  occasion  of  the  revolution  was 
no  idle  pretext ;  it  was  real  and  substantial,  and  the  cause  of  the 
I’arliament  was  at  least  in  its  origin  a  just  one.  It  was  after  a 
long  and  intelligent  struggle  for  civil  liberty,  and  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  check  being  given  to  its  progress,  that  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  broke  out.  The  nation  had  gradually  been  becoming  not 
only  more  determined  upon  obtaining  its  rights,  but  more  capable 
and  more  worthy  of  freedom.  In  every  respect,  the  state  of 
France  l)efore  the  Uevolution  exhibits  an  entire  contrast.  Its 
j)retcxts,  as  Mr.  Chenevix  remarks,  were  wholly  different  from  its 
causes.  ‘  The  cause/  he  adds,  ‘  was  simply  this,  the  moral  state 
‘  of  the  entire  nation.  France  had  long  been  undergoing  a  pro- 

•  Chenevix  on  National  Character,  Vol.  I.  p.  310. 

t  Jhid,  Vol.  1.  p.  331. 
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‘  cess  of  corruption  in  all  its  |>art8,  and  had  liecomc  unlit  even 
*  for  the  government  which  it  possesseil  in  The  contrast 

Ix'tween  the  two  revolutions  is  pursueil  in  some  subsequent  para¬ 
graphs,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing. 

*  The  French  revolution  began  by  the  most  atrocious  crimes ;  hut 
ihaKc  crimes  were  not  new  ;  and  they  were  accompanied  hy  all  the 
minuiiir  of  horror  which  had  characterisetl  them  in  every  perifnl. 
There  is  not  a  single  act  of  hlootl  or  tnmehery,  not  a  single  day  of 
miussacre  or  outrage,  but  has  its  melancholy  pri'cedent,  ofren  rejHMited, 
in  the  former  history  of  France.  The  languagi*^  indeed,  w’as  changed.; 
and  an  unusual  term,  lilicrty,  w'as  intrixluced,  to  lx»  the  excuse  for  all. 
Old  crimes  were  committed  under  new  names  and  new  pretences,  to 
make  the  w’orld  suppose  them  virtues ; — a  species  of  hy|K)cri8y  not 
demanded  by  the  nation  itself,  but  practised  in  deference  to  those  who 
heard  of  them  from  afar. 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  to  assert,  that  the  revolution  was 
undertaken  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Tlie  whole  system  of  reform  was 
a  series  of  untruth  and  cunning,  and  all  was  carried  on  by  treachery. 
The  nearest  ties  of  blix)d  or  friendship  w’cre  allowed  no  confidence. 
Servants  w  ere  bribed  to  betray  their  masters  ;  and  in  every  province, 
men  and  women  w’cre  brought  to  the  scaffold  by  fathers,  friends,  or 
brothers.  The  most  eloquent  apostle  of  French  revolutionary  lilierty 
exclaimed,  in  his  fervour  :  “  Delation,  a  shame  and  a  vice  in  despotic 
'  states,  is  a  virtue  among  free  men.”  And  the  principle  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  holit^st  practice. 

'  But  the  cruelty  of  this  revolution  surpassed  even  its  perfidy.  The 
number  of  persons  massacred,  not  in  liattlc,  during  the  reign  of  the 
lK*st  assembly,  the  Constituent,  was  3,7i>3,  or  nearly  five  per  day  during 
alxmt  two  years.  The  legislative  body  had  the  effrontery  .to  counte¬ 
nance  these  massacres;  and  ^lirabi^au  declared,  that  Liberty  was  a 
prt»stitute  who  delighted  to  revel  among  heaps  of  carcases.  These 
were  the  virtuous  days  of  French  regeneration.  The  second  assembly 
sat  about  355  days,  and  encouraged  the  perpetration  of  8044  massa¬ 
cres,  or  about  tw'enty-five  per  day.  The  Convention  lasted  about 
three  years,  and  at  its  instigation  1,026,000  massacres  were  conimittcd, 
making  alK»ut  KKK)  jxjr  day.  But,  besides  this,  800, (XK)  |)erished  in 
civil  war,  20,(KKf  by  famine,  and  3,400  women  died  in  premature 
child-birth,  brought  on  by  terror.  The  destruction  of  projierty  was 
everywhere  in  the  like  proportion.  After  the  reign  of  the  Convention, 
cruelty  began  to  yield  its  ])lace  to  cunning,  and  the  most  perfidious  of 
governments  succeeded  to  the  most  sanguinary  .... 

*  The  manner  in  w  hich  the  English  and  the  P rench  conducted 
themselves  towards  their  sovereigns,  though  both  events  terminated  in 
death,  is  characteristic.  The  provocation  which  the  former  had  iKirtic 
was  great,  and  it  w'as  wonderful  that  the  father  did  not  suffer  in  the 
stead  of  the  son.  The  demands  of  the  English,  just  and  reasonable  as 
they  w'ere,  had  been  constantly  refused ;  and  whenever  any  {xiint  was 
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gained,  it  UTis  withdrawn  again  m  soon  as  possible.  Charles  had  even 
waged  war  upon  the  Parliament  that  murdered  him,  and  no  man  relied 
ujMin  his  wonl.  Put  Louis  XVM.  was  sincere  and  gentle,  upright  in 
his  intentions,  had  not  violated  any  promise,  and  sincerely  desired  a 
true  reform,  lie  complied  with  every  wish  of  his  subjects,  however 
unrtnisonable ;  and  the  only  reproach  which  can  be  made  to  him  is  his 
weakness.  When  jmshed  to  extremities,  he  did,  indeed,  attempt  to 
save  himsidf  and  family  by  flight  ;  but  the  French  were  not  wise  or 
generous  enough  to  allow  him  to  escape.  The  English  !>ore  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  the  Stuarts  for  near  half  a  century,  while  the  gentleness  of 
Louis  could  not  preserve  him  one-tenth  part  of  the  time  from  the 
scaffold. 

*  Charles  was  ill  treated  during  his  captivity,  and  his  death  was 
ignominious ;  but  the  sufferings  of  Louis  were  infinitely  more  agonizing. 
Given  in  charge  to  the  lowest  of  wretches,  he  was  compelled  to  bear 
their  insults,  as  well  to  himself  as  to  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
sister :  and  his  keepers  sparetl  him  no  affliction  which  could  render 
his  situation  more  bitter. 

*  When  Charles  was  dead,  the  malice  of  the  British  was  appeased. 
When  the  French  king  was  no  more,  his  family  was  persecuted  ;  his 
wife,  his  son,  his  sister,  three  princes  of  his  Idocnl,  were  murdered, 
and  the  rest  were  ])ursiied  by  imprecations.  But  it  may  be  said,  the 
English  moiiarcli  had  the  precaution  to  send  his  family  out  of  the 
kingdom,  lie  did  so,  and  how  was  his  (pieen,  Henrietta,  the  daughter 
of  the  most  lieloved  mojiarch  whom  that  nation  ever  knew — of  Henri 
IV.  — trinited  by  her  own  nearest  royal  relations,  in  her  own  country  ? 
The  French  monarch  was  a  hi'tter  man  than  the  British,  and  for  this 
reason  the  murder  of  Louis  X\T.  is  less  excusable. 

‘  Another  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  two  revolutions,  is, 
the  fate  of  religion.  Ever  since  the  time  of  AN'ickliffe,  the  tendency 
in  England  was  to  simjilify  the  forms  of  w’orship,  even  more  than  was 
consonant  with  a  immnrchical  government.  Suen  a  system  must  lead 
to  atheism,  if  not  sincere  ; — to  enthusiasm,  if  the  heart  be  really  strong 
enough  to  maintain  its  lielief  by  spiritual  feeling  alone.  Fortunately 
the  latter  prevailed ;  and  thougli,  no  doubt,  many  may  have  perverted 
the  practice,  the  principle  which  liecame  prevalent  was  religious  ex¬ 
aggeration.  Even  admitting  an  assertion  which  is  not  true,  that 
enthusiasm  is  capable  of  pnHlucing  as  much  evil  as  irreligion,  still,  the 
effects  which  each  leaves  liehind  are  completely  opposite.  Fanaticism 
is  a  fever,  but  atheism  is  death.  From  the  one,  men  may  rcaiver: 
from  the  other,  they  cannot.  Irreligion  leaves  no  limit  to  vice  ;  while 
enthusiasm,  not  daring  to  commit  any  act  but  in  the  name  of  devotion, 
has  a  boundary  which  it  must  not  pass.  It  was  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  that  Cromwell  condemned  his  sovereign  to  the  bUx^k ;  but  he 
never  could  have  used  such  pretexts  coolly  to  murder  one  thousand 
persons  jH*r  day  during  one  thousand  days.  Nothing  but  atheism 
could,  iu  the  present  ^e,  have  tolerated  such  scenes  of  bliMul  as  were 
hourly  committed  in  France.’  Chenevijr,  Vol.  I.  pp.  339 — 343.* 

•  See,  for  a  review  of  this  work.  Eel.  Rev.  vol.  vii.  (3d  Series),  p. 
3!2 1.  We  deem  it  unnecessary',  in  using  the  above  paragraphs  for  our 
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*’  It  would  be  an  injustice/  this  intelligent  Writer  subsequently 
remarks,  ‘  to  the  memory  of  the  worst  abettor  of  Cromwell,  to 
‘  compare  him  to  the  least  atrocious  member  of  the  Convention/ 
It  would  be  not  merely  injustice,  but  iml>ecility,  to  compare  the 
characters  of  Hampden  and  Mirabeau,  Fairfax  and  liol)e8pieiTC, 
(Vomwell  and  Honaparte.  Mirabeau,  in  particular,  *  the  genius 
^  of  disorganization,'  the  Catiline  of  the  Revolution,  was  such  a 
jK'rsonification  of  all  the  vices  of  the  social  system  out  of  which 
lie  rose,  as  France  alone  could  have  given  birth  to.  In  no  other 
country  could  Mirabeau  have  been  Mirabeau,  or  Robespierre 
Robespierre. 

Asa  further  proof  that  such  a  Revolution  as  the  French  could 
not  have  taken  place  in  England,  we  might  advert  to  the  happy 
and  almost  blootUess  revolution  of  KilUI;  nay,  to  the  American 
Revolution  itself,  whicli  might  equally  lx*  cited  as  a  noble  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  English  national  character, — the  character  produced 
by  the  laws,  the  liberties,  and  the  religion  of  England,  and  by 
the  national  habit  of  deference  to  those  mutually  conservative 
elements  of  her  government  and  polity.  Rut,  if  neither  in  the 
seventeenth  nor  in  the  eighteenth  century,  such  a  Revolution 
could  by  ]K)S8ibility  have  occurred  in  this  country ;  the  notion 
that  such  a  cutastroplie  is  now  to  be  apprehendtxl  as  the  result  of 
j)o])ular  concessions,  the  ultimate  consequence  of  refonn  in  church 
and  state,  is  surely  as  absurd  as  ever  haunted  a  mind  not 
deprived  of  sanity.  Yet,  the  French  Revolution  is  still  held  up 
by  certain  writers  as  a  bug-l)ear ;  and  the  Quarterly  Reviewer 
would  fain  have  us  look  upon  Lord  Althorp  as  the  Turgot  (who 
will  be  the  Calonne  .^)  of  ‘  the  revolution  now  in  progress  here.’ 

‘  We,  let  it  l)e  observed,'  is  their  oracular  language,  ‘  are  but 
‘  now  in  the  second  month  of  our  States  General :  w^e  arc  ap- 
‘  proaching  the  Night  of  Sacrifices,  and  by  just  the  same  steps 
‘  which  the  French  trod  before  us.''  There  can  be  no  delusion 
in  this  assertion :  it  is  pure  audacity. 

We  should  deem  it  an  insult  to  the  understandings  of  our 
readers  to  enter  into  a  grave  refutation  of  this  absurd  comparison. 
Rut  we  are  tempted  to  pursue  the  contrast  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  a  little  further,  in  reference  to  the  actual  condition,  moral 
and  political,  of  the  French  people  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  of  the  English  in  that  of  William  IV. 

The  state  of  France  previous  to  the  first  movements  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  is  thus  forcibly  descrilied  by  the  writer  in  the 
Quarterly.  ‘  Exhausted  with  civil  strife  and  bloodshed,  the 


prrwnt  purp<).se,  to  advert  to  those  points  of  opinion  or  religious  sen¬ 
timent  iqiun  which  our  own  view's  differ  from  those  of  the  learned 
Author. 
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^  people  gladly  sought  repose  under  the  quiet  shade  of  despotism/ 

‘  Far  from  dreaming  of  resistance,  the  leaders  of  the  public  mind 
‘  never  even  dreamed  of  murmurs/  This  repose  of  exhaustion, 
this  ominous  passiveness,  is  the  very  state  of  feeling  which  might 
be  cx|)ected  to  precede  and  forelxide  a  frightful  display  of  popular 
violence,  when  the  tiger  should  be  waked  from  his  slumber.  The 
general  condition  of  the  people  has  been  described  as  a  state  of  fear, 
suspicion,  and  wretchedness.  If  that  wretchedness  was  not  pro¬ 
gressive,  (for  between  the  lieginning  of  the  century  and  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  social  condition  of  the  |>eople  in 
some  parts  of  France  a])pcars  to  have  improved,)  they  were  made 
but  the  more  sensible  of  the  fiscal  burdens  and  aristocratical 
oppression  under  which  they  groaned.  Lord  John  Russell  thus 
sums  up  his  account  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  which  cannot 
be  charged  with  exaggeration. 

*  A  nobility,  disfigured  by  every  vice,  and  possessing  scarcely  any 
virtue  but  courage,  were  privileged  to  insult  and  maltreat  the  |)eople, 
whose  burdens  they  did  not  share.  The  tribunals  were  filled  \vith  per- 
s(»ns  w  ho  bought  the  jwm'cr  of  administering  justice,  and  very  generally 
sold  it  to  the  clients  who  appeared  at  their  bar.  The  most  outrageous 
violations  of  all  the  rules  of  equity,  the  most  barbarous  methods  of  in- 
(|uiry  and  of  punishment,  w'ere  revered  and  hallow’ed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  the  established  forms  of  law.  A  small  jwrtion  of  the  nation, 
divided  from  the  rest,  enjoyed  all  the  patronage  of  the  court,  held  the 
command  of  armies  and  the  richest  benefices  in  the  church,  and  were 
seldom  punished  for  any  crime  they  committed.  At  the  same  time, 
their  exemption  from  taxes  did  not  prevent  them  from  involving  them¬ 
selves  in  debt ;  and  they  exhibited  to  their  countrymen  the  w’ant  of 
principle  which  is  the  cause,  the  recklessness  which  is  the  companion, 
and  the  embarnissmcnt  and  poverty  which  are  the  consequences,  of 
vice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ])eople  were  rendered  thoroughly  wTctch- 
ed  by  the  vexations  to  which  they  w'ere  subject  from  the  government 
and  their  landlords.  Their  misery  proceeded- from  the  arbitrary  nature 
of  every  power  in  the  state :  the  taxes  W'ere  arbitrary  ;  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice ;  even  their  labour  was  controlled  by  arbitrary  authority, 
(irowing  in  im|)ortancis  and  struggling  through  all  their  difficulties 
into  pnKS|>erity  and  comfort,  their  social  condition  improved,  while 
their  |Hditical  condition  remained  stationary.  They  formed  a  mass 
long  incTt,  and  apparently  lifeless  ;  but  the  “  matter  of  sedition  ”  was 
abundant  among  them,  and  required  only  stirring  to  make  it  blaze  at 
once  into  a  flame.*  pp.  80,  81. 

Yet  the  Frcnclnnan,  while  he  hated  the  noble,  still  connected 
his  greatness  and  glory  with  that  of  his  king,  ie  Grand  Mo- 
narque.  Lord  Chesterfield,  a  keen  observer,  and  one  of  the  few 
‘  who,  at  a  later  period,  foresaw  and  foretold  the  Revolution, 
‘  remarks,  that  a  French  soldier  will  venture  his  life  with  alacrity 
‘  IHtur  rhonneur  dn  roi,  but  that,  if  you  were  to  change  the 
‘  object  and  pro]H>se  to  him  fe  Inen  de  la  patrh\  he  would  pro- 
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‘  bably  run  away.’  This  remark  is  cited  by  the  Quarterly 
Reviewer  for  hts  purpose :  it  will  serve  ours  better,  and  we  have 
only  to  contrast  with  it  the  nature  of  British  patriotism  as  illus¬ 
trated  bv  Mr.  Chenevix.  ‘  The  object  of  its  veneration,  unlike 
‘  that  wliich  the  people  of  other  monarchies  adore,  is  the  country, 

‘  not  the  sovereign.  Although  the  prince  or  dynasty  who  ^ 

‘  vemed  England,  has  always  been  much  less  its  idol  than  the 
‘  nation  itself ;  yet,  when  once  the  English  have  professed  a 
‘  regard  and  esteem  for  a  sovereign,  they  are  capable  of  greater 
‘  sacrifices  for  his  welfare,  than  the  vain  nations,  whose  only 
‘  patriotism  is  their  monarch.’* 

In  England,  the  words  king  and  country  compose  not  merely 
one  ])hrasc,  but  one  idea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  and 
the  Government  are  ideas  perfectly  distinct,  and  never  con¬ 
founded.  The  ('ourt  may  be  the  object  either  of  |iopular  affec¬ 
tion  or  of  contempt,  without  its  affecting  the  sentiments  of  loyalty 
to  the  Government.  It  is  felt,  if  not  understood,  that,  in  this 
country,  the  King  does  not  rule,  but  the  Law,  of  which  the  King 
is  a  part ;  and  the  constable’s  staff’  is  respected  as  much  as  a 
direct  mandate  from  the  highest  authority,  in  virtue  of  what  it 
represents.  A  steady  attachment  to  their  Government,  under 
every  change  of  administration,  discriminating  the  office  from 
the  person,  pervades  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  very  anxiety  to  perfect  those  institutions  through 
and  by  which  alone  the  nation  seeks  to  express  its  will. 

In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  there  were  but  two  classes, 
the  privileged  orders  who  were  above  the  law,  and  the  people  to 
whom  the  law  aff’orded  no  efficient  protection.  In  England,  the 
highest  nobleman  is  controlled  by  the  same  law  that  protects  the 
peasant.  The  difference  between  the  two  social  conditions  can¬ 
not  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  fact,  that  well 
educated  Frenchmen  have  confessed  themselves  unable,  even  now,, 
to  conceive  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  such  as  exists  in  England, 
the  members  of  which  should  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  oppress 
a  poor  man  in  violation  of  the  law  with  impunity.  The  political 
condition  of  the  people  of  England  is  so  totally  diff’erent  from  that 
of  their  neighbours,  that  the  latter  cannot  even  understand  it.  To 
our  American  brethren,  who  ought  to  know  us  better,  it  presents  a 
scarcely  less  baffling  paradox.  ‘  We  find,’  says  an  American 
writer,  ‘  institutions  existing  together  which  suppose  the  truth  of 
‘  directly  opposite  principles,— equality  of  rights  and  hereditary 
‘  privileges,  with  a  thousand  other  incongruities.’  But  that  which 
harmonizes  all  these  apparent  incongruities,  is,  that  they  have 
their  common  foundation  in  law,  their  common  sanction  from  that 
which  is,  in  England,  an  element  of  law, — history.  It  is  not  the 


•  Chenevix,  Vol.  II.  p.  523. 
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mere  title  aiid  privilege  of  the  peer  that  is  hereditary  :  the  here- 
ditar)’  deling  pervades  all  classes,  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  national  character,  and  mocks  the  wisdom  of  philosophy. 

]lut  that  which  more  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  composition 
of  English  society  is,  the  cliaracter  and  im|)ortance  of  what  is 
dcnuminateil  the  middle  class.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the 
remark  cited  from  M.  Mignet ;  that  the  first  events  of  the  French 
llevolution  were  an  insurrection  of  the  middle  class  against  the 
privileged  orders;  the  second  act,  an  insurgency  of  the  mob 
against  the  middle  class.  Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  we  might 
be  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  cause  of  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Revolution  was  the  numerical  insignificance  and  relative  weakness 
of  the  middle  class  in  France.  Wo  awaits  that  nation  in  which, 
in  time  of  foreign  or  domestic  |x?ril,  there  exists  no  mediatory 
class  at  once  connecting  and  keeping  apart  the  ])rivileged  orders 
and  the  mob.  Rut  not  only  was  the  middle  class  of  society 
relatively  inconsiderable :  the  absence  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  true 

S,  the  sources  of  moral  ascendancy,  rendered  it  intrinsically 
.  The  exile  of  the  Protestants,  the  persecution  of  the  Jan- 
senists,  had  exhausted  society  of  its  conservative  worth,  and 
enfeebled  the  nation  at  its  heart.  The  consequences  were  not 
felt  till,  when  the  seeds  of  disease  long  latent  in  the  body  ]>olitic 
developed  themselves,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  strength 
left  to  struggle  with  the  excitement,  which  passed  almost  at  once 
into  frenzy. 

In  this  country,  an  intelligent  foreigner.  Count  Pecchio,  has 
remarked,  that  ‘  that  class  of  society  which  is  the  best  informed, 

‘  the  most  hospitable,  the  most  benelicent,  and  the  most  virtuous 
‘  of  all,**  is  ‘  immeasurably  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
‘  country',  and  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  heart  of  the  nation.’  We 
think  it  was  Voltaire  who  compared  the  English  nation  to  their 
ow  n  |H)rter,  the  froth  at  the  top,  the  dregs  at  the  bottom,  and  all 
l)etwecn  excellent.  Rut  the  distinction  between  the  different 
classi's  of  society  in  England,  is  not  marked  by  intervals,  but  by 
gradations.  There  are  a  variety  of  castes  in  the  aristocracy  itself; 
but  there  is  no  impassable  barrier  to  prevent  the  child  of  poverty 
from  atuining  the  highest  })olitical  or  ecclesiastical  dignity. 
There  is  no  one  definable  middle  class,  but  rather  a  series  of 
middle  classes ;  and  the  lowest  orders  of  Fhigland  would,  in  any 
other  country,  Ik'  a  middle  order,  in  point  of  comfort  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  That  a  frightful  amount  of  })opular  ignorance,  irreligion, 
crime,  and  distress  exists  in  this  country,  cannot  be  denied. 
How  should  it  l)c  otherwise,  when,  in  less  than  a  century,  our 
)>o])ulation  has  more  than  doubled  u]K)n  us,  without  any  adequate 
corresjK)ndent  extension  of  the  means  of  instruction  How 
should  it  be  otherwise,  when,  till  very  recently,  the  higher  orders 
have  discouragi'd,  and  even  op]H)sed  the  education  of  the  ])eoplc; 
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_ while  the  very  criminal  institutions  of  the  country  hare  con- 

trilmted  to  the  encouragement  of  crime.  •  The  increase  of  vice 
and  delinquency  under  these  circumstances,  however  appalling, 
bears  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  ]K)pulation,  than 
might  have  Ix^n  anticipated,  and  than  must  inevitably  have 
resulted  fnim  such  positive  and  negative  causes  of  demoraliration, 
had  not  other  causes  of  mighty  efficiency  come  into  o]ieration, 
of  which,  till  of  late,  small  account  has  been  taken  by  our  states¬ 
men  and  legislators. 

The  inarch  of  intellect  is  a  hackneyed  phrase,  which  has 
afforded  occasion  for  much  fair  satire,  as  well  as  unfair  and  vulgar 
ridicule.  But  it  means  something.  It  describes  a  fact  which, 
even  if  exaggerated,  is  not  the  less  worthy  of  being  rightly  esti- 
mateil.  The  ridicule  is  not  unmixed  with  jealousy  and  fear  on 
the  part  of  many  who  are  constrained  to  admit  the  progress  of 
intelligence  in  the  lower  orders  of  society.  What  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  spirit  of  reform  which  has  assumed  so  command¬ 
ing  an  attitude  ?  To  Quarterly  Reviewers  and  the  faction  they 
represent,  it  may  seem  to  presage  revolution  ;  whereas  it  is  the 
effect  of  one.  A  revolution  has  taken  place  ;  and  that  which,  in 
their  blindness,  they  wish  to  prevent,  has  become  history.  And 
wliat  is  the  character  of  that  pacific  revolution,  which  has  been 
going  on  almost  unperceived  among  us?  It  differs  from  that 
which  took  place  in  France  forty  years  ago,  much  as  the  revo¬ 
lution  produced  by  the  vernal  sun  in  the  face  of  nature,  differs 
from  the  effects  of  a  physical  convulsion,  or  a  conflict  of  the 
elements.  The  French  revolution  was  a  conflict  of  the  new 
o])inions  with  the  old.  The  English  revolution  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  development  of  the  moral  energies  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  unequivocal  signs  of  that  development,  we  may  in 
the  first  place  refer  to  the  astonishing  display  of  the  principles  of 
spontaneous  exertion  and  voluntary  combination,  in  our  religious 
and  patriotic  institutions.  Other  countries  have  their  munificent 
public  establishments  and  endowed  institutions  :  but  where  shall 
we  find  any  thing  like  the  immense  amount  of  l)eneficence  that  is 
sustained  by  ]>opular  contributions  in  this  country  ?  The  pecu¬ 
niary  amount  that  is  annually  raised  for  such  objects,  though  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  wealth  and  reproductive  energy  of  the 
nation,  is  not  the  most  important  feature  of  these  institutions. 
To  estimate  them  aright,  we  must  take  into  account  the  moral 
sympathy  which  is  generated  and  transmitted  throughout  the 
social  system  by  this  reticular  apparatus,  spread  over  the  surface, 
and  blending  with  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body  politic,  as  the 
media  of  thought  and  voluntary  motion.  All  this  additional 

•  See,  on  the  Increase  and  Causes  of  Crime,  Eel.  Rev.,  3d  Series, 
Tol.  vii.  p.  .319. 
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organization,  instead  of  interfering  with  tlie  ]>olitical  stnicturc, 
only  connects  it  the  more  tirmly.  Or,  to  change  the  figure,  we 
may  consider  these  voluntary  institutions  as  so  many  new  conduits 
and  channels  o))eued  for  the  civilizing  influence  of  intelligence, 
and  as  so  much  additional  apparatus  for  extending  the  moral 
cultivation  of  society.  Of  many  of  these  institutions,  it  would  Ik? 
difficult  to  say,  whether  their  direct  or  their  indirect  efforts  lie 
the  most  beneficial.  The  Hible  Society,  with  its  innumerable 
ramifications,  is  scarcely  more  useful  in  distributing  the  inspire<l 
volume,  than  by  promoting  the  union  among  ('hristians,  founded 
on  their  commou  rule  of  faith,  by  recalling  them  to  that  standard, 
and  by  exciting  an  interest  in  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  saving 
knowledge  it  imparts. 

The  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  was  purely  disorganization: 
it  could  destroy,  but  not  create.  It  demolished  every  thing,  but 
substituted  nothing  lietter  in  its  place.  The  spirit  of  the  Fmglish 
revolution  is  a  plastic  energy,  producing  spontaneously,  to  meet 
the  new  wants  of  society  ,  a  constitution  of  things  that  seems  to 
reproach  witli  inefficiency  the  worn-out  machinery  of  older  times. 
The  spirit  that  lives  in  our  institutions,  and  which  originated 
them,  has  outgrown  the  forms  which  it  is  gradually  putting  off; 
but,  in  the  new  formations  to  which  it  is  giving  birth,  there  is 
nothing  but  what  is  in  harmony  with  the  old.  The  spirit  of 
reform  wars  with  nothing  in  our  institutions,  but  their  decay  or 
corruption. 

I'o  a  dispassionate  and  impartial  observer,  the  numbers  and 
the  spontaneous  exertions  of  tlie  English  Protestant  Dissenters 
must  ap|K‘ar  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  energy  innate 
in  the  llritisli  natiiin.  To  the  churchman  who  views  all  that  is 
done  without  his  church,  as  so  much  done  against  it,  the  activity 
and  influence  of  the  sectaries  present  only  a  subject  of  jealousy 
and  alarm.  Southey  has  said,  that  those  who  are  discontented 
with  the  (’hurch  of  England  are  but  ‘half  Englishmen*’;  to 
w  hich  it  may  well  In?  retorted,  that  those  who  quarrel  with  Dissent 
are  but  half  Christians.  Two-fifths  of  the  public  provision  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  nation  are  supplied  by  the  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  of  the  Dissenters,  in  addition  to  all  that  is 
raised  among  them  for  public  institutions,  which  cannot  be  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  In  what  a  state  should  we 
have  lieeii  as  a  nation,  with  sixteen  millions  of  people,  and  a 
stationary,  slumbering,  unpopular  Church,  but  for  the  free  and 
))opulareffortsof  the  Dissenting  communions, — the  Sunday-schools, 
the  village  preaching,  the  tract  societies,  the  Rible  associations, 
which  they  have  originated,  the  evangelical  instruction  which 
they  have  imparted,  and  the  salutary  re-action  of  their  labours 
upon  the  Establishment  itself.^  Can  a  man  be  more  than  half  an 
Englishman,  who,  viewing  with  utter  dissatisfaction  all  this 
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movement  of  moral  life  and  enorg}'  as  a  revolutionary  agitation, 
sickens  at  the  name  of  Methodism,  and  curses  Dissent.  The 
spirit  of  Dissent,  which  Rurke  styltnl  the  IV^testantisin  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty,  the  spirit  of 
voluntary  real  and  combination,  the  missionary  and  aggressive 
spirit  which  an  Kstahlishment  restrains  and  discourages,  hut  which 
the  Gospel  l>oth  sanctions  and  ]iroduces,— call  it  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  (as  the  Apostles  were  stigmatized  as  the  men  who  turned 
the  world  up.ide  down,) — this  spirit  has  made  our  country 
w  hat  it  is  a^id,  by  the  moral  revolution  it  has  imnluced,  and  is 
producing,  has  saved  us  from  the  horrors  of  a  ]>olitical  convulsion, 
such  as  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  unrestrained  growth 
of  pauperism  and  vice,  must  otherwise  have  hnnight  on. 

Dissent  has  saved  the  countn*,  but  it  has  brought  the  tithe  into 
dang(T  !  Hlnc  iJli  inchrtfwo'.  This  turbulent  spirit  of  reform¬ 
ation.  not  contenting  itself  with  planting  cha]>ela  and  Sundav- 
sch(»ols  all  over  the  coiintr}*,  and  Bible  stKieties  all  over  the 
world,  is  iK'ginning  to  measure  its  strength  against  long-standing 
corruptions  in  Church  and  State.  The  slave-trade  has  fallen 
before  it,  and  slavery  itself  is  in  its  death-struggle.  H'hc  test- 
laws  have  given  way.  Old  Sanim  and  Gatton  have  been  anni¬ 
hilated.  And  matters  are  brought  to  such  a  ])a88,  that  the 
Church  Establishment,  in  order  to  stand,  must  submit  to  reform, 
must  part  with  its  cherished  pluralities,  must  l>ecomc  less  secular 
and  more  popular.  Is  not  all  this  extremely  like  the  first  move¬ 
ments  of  the  French  Revolution.^  If  the  following  picture  of 
the  progress  of  public  opinion,  drawn  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
described  the  previous  state  of  France,  some  resemblance  might 
l)e  detected  lietween  it  and  the  present  state  of  England ;  but  to 
the  former  it  is  wholly  inapplicable. 

‘  There  is  a  princij)le  of  life  in  modem  governments/  says  the  noble 
author,  *  w  hich  antiquity  never  knew*.  In  Greece  and  Rome,  all  the 
citizens,  alike  p<M»r.  were  at  first  the  virtuous  supports  of  free  institu¬ 
tions  ;  hut,  as  w'ealth  and  luxury  advanced,  all  grew  alike  corrupt,  and 
the  needy  multitude  were  sw'aved  bv  the  opulent  few.  In  njodern 
monarchit^K,  the  progress  has  been  very  different.  I'he  wretched  dej>end- 
ants  of  feudal  times  were  converted,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  into 
the  sul>stantial  yeomanry  and  tradesmen.  Into  theta*  powerful  but 
inert  masses  were  thrown,  from  the  jtrinting  press,  the  animating 
sparks  of  historical  instruction  and  (toliticai  intelligence.  VV'here  works 
of  genius,  on  the  subjects  of  law'  aud  liberty,  are  generally  diffused, 
there  arises  a  new*  spirit  of  virtue,  w  hich  corrects  the  rancid  corruptiou 
of  a  decaying  gttverument.  In  proportion  as  the  middle  and  low'cr 
classes  rise  in  knowledge,  they  rise  in  imoortance,  and  judge  of  their 
masters  by  the  test  of  their  ow  n  worth.  Not  having  l>een  corrupted  by 
pover,  their  standard  of  what  is  right  in  government  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  ruling  classes.  A  new  |)eopie  C4>ine  to  the  surface,  and 
obtain  an  influence  over  the  destiny  of'  their  country.  An  awful  tribu- 
VOL.  IX. —  K.s.  3  B 
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nal  is  erected  even  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupted  society  ;  and  the  mem- 
\ieTs  of  the  most  vicious  order  l»epin  to  bend  Wfore  public  opinion. 
The  minds  of  men  are  cleared ;  public  character  is  submitted  to  the 
ordeal  of  shame  or  approbation  ;  and  that  lethargy  of  a  state  which  is 
the  sure  forerunner  of  dissolution,  is  effectually  prevented.*  pp.  84 — 80. 

Lord  John  must  liavc  been  thinking  of  his  own  country  only, 
when  he  penned  this  paragraph.  There  is,  however,  a  principle 
of  life  in  nations,  unknown  to  Greece  and  Rome,  with  which  the 
philosophic  historian  rarely  concerns  himself,  which  eludes  his 
observation,  and  scarcely  comes  into  his  creed.  That  vital  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  secret  of  England's  strength  and  greatness, — her  reli¬ 
gious  faith.  “God  is  in  the  midst  of  her:  she  shall  not  be 
moved." 

Whatever  were  the  secondary  causes  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  no  one  who  believes  that  the  affairs  of  nations  are  under  the 
moral  government  of  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  can  look  upon 
that  catastrophe  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  national  punishment. 
If  it  was  the  oilspring  of  infidelity,  it  was  the  avenger  of  the  per¬ 
secuted  faith.  *rhe  iniquities  of  the  court  and  the  nation  were 
full,  and  retribution  for  all  the  innocent  blood  that  had  been  shed 
in  former  reigns,  was  fearfully  exacted  from  that  generation.  The 
Quarterly  Reviewer  would  fain  exculpate  altogether  the  nobles, 
and  clergy,  and  court  of  France  from  having  had  any  share  in 
causing  the  Revolution.*  Oh,  no; — the  heartless  profligacy  of 
Louis  XV.,  the  tyranny  and  oppression  under  which  the  nation 
groaned,  the  abominations  of  Popery,  the  hypocrisy  and  immo¬ 
rality  of  a  corrupt  priesthood,  had  nothing  to  do  in  causing  the 
displeasure  of  Heaven  or  the  madness  of  the  people.  No,  the 
chief  cause  was  the  feeble  character  and  the  concessions  of  Louis 
XVI.!  This  is  worse  than  absurd,  because  it  is  irreligious.  It 
not  only  falsifies  history,  but  would  blot  out  the  salutary  lesson 
which  the  handwriting  of  God  has  inscribed  upon  its  records,  that 
Sin  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  nations. 

Our  confidence  that  no  such  dire  and  fatal  overthrow  awaits 
Rritain,  mainly  rests,  after  all,  upon  the  animating  and  consola¬ 
tory  assurance,  that,  with  all  our  national  guilt,  the  characteristics 
of  the  times  are  not  such  as  mark  ‘  a  people  prepared  for  de- 
‘  struction  ’.  1  he  righteous  are  not  few  ;  their  niiml)ers  are  not 

diminishing.  The  signs  of  the  times  are,  in  many  respects,  full 
of  promise.  The  standard  literature  of  England  does  not  consist 
of  the  obscene  effusions  of  deism.  Never  was  religious  know¬ 
ledge  so  widely  diflused.  Compare  the  state  of  France  before 
the  Revolution  with  that  of  England  now,  in  this  one  respect, 
and  the  difference  is  infinite.  In  the  one  country,  the  word  of 
God  was  less  rcjid  than  Voltaire  by  the  higher  classes,  and  was  a 
sealed  book  to  the  lower  orders.  In  the  other,  the  Rible  is  found 
in  every  cottage.  Need  we  pursue  the  contrast  ?  The  tnith  is, 
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we  feel  in  danger  of  glorying  in  our  country,  ag  we  dwell  upon  ail 
that  dibtingiiishcs  it  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  we 
check  ourselves.  “  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  unto 
'riiy  name  give  glory.’' 


Art.  11.  Chrisliantty  and  Slavery  ;  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  preached 
at  the  Cathe»lnd  and  Parish  Church  of  St.  IMichael,  Barhadc»s. 
By  Edward  Eliot,  B.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Barbados,  and  late  Fel¬ 
low  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  Hall,  Oxford.  12mo.  pp.  xx.  232. 
Price  4f.  London,  18^)2. 

^PIIIS  is  in  all  respects  an  interesting,  and,  considering  the 
■  circumstances  under  which  these  Lectures  were  delivered,  a 
remarkable  volume.  In  Archdeacon  Eliot,  a  spirit  of  fervent 
and  enlightened  piety  is  happily  blended  with  no  ordinary  moral 
courage, and  at  the  same  time  with  sound  discretion  and  conciliatory 
manners,  llis  character  was  well  known  to  us  before;  and  these 
Lectures  have  but  confirmed  our  previous  estimate.  Barbados 
has  been  highly  favoured  in  having  so  faithful  an  instructor  and 
reprover  among  her  residents ;  and  well  would  it  be  for  that  co¬ 
lony,  if  at  such  preaching  her  slave-owners  could  be  brought  to 
repent.  In  these  Lectures,  however,  there  is  nothing  of  a  de¬ 
clamatory,  nothing  of  a  directly  criminating  character:  it  is  only 
indirectly  that  the  Preacher  becomes  a  witness,  a  most  valuable 
and  unimpeacliable  one,  as  to  the  present  state  of  Slavery  in  the 
Colonies. 

We  arc  sometimes  met  by  pro-slavery  advocates  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  that  there  is  evidence  on  both  sides.  To  rebut  the  de¬ 
cisive  testimony  afforded  by  men  of  the  highest  character,  such 
as  Vice-Admiral  Fleming,  Mr.  Jereinie,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thorp, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Trew,  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  Baptist  and  Wesleyan 
Missionaries,  and  others, — we  have  the  strong  adirmations  of  Sir 
Michael  Clare,  who  had  never  heard  of  the  whip  being  used  to 
stimulate  labour,  or  of  any  waste  of  life  by  over-working; — of  Mr. 
Bail  lie,  who  professed  equal  ignorance  about  the  cart-wliip,  and 
yet  declared  that  the  negro,  unless  compelled,  would  not  work, 
and  who  did  not  consider  that  any  licentious  intercourse  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  slaves ; — of  Major  General  Sir  John  Keane, 
who,  during  the  eight  years  he  was  in  Jamaica,  never  heard  of  a 
com])laint  or  a  cause  of  complaint,  who  affirms  that  no  cruel  pro¬ 
prietor  or  manager  would  be  tolerated  in  Jamaica,  and  describes 
the  negroes  as  always  singing,  and  most  happy  at  the  heaviest 
work*; — of  Admiral  Barrington,  who,  in  thought  that  the 

slaves  seemed  so  happy,  that  ‘  he  had  wished  himself  a  negro 


*  Report  of  Lords'  Committee,  pp.  279 — 287  ;  41 — 45 ;  178— 172* 
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— and  of  Governor  Payne  (afterwards  Lord  Lavington),  and 
Governor  Parry,  who  respectively  affirmed,  that  the  common 
labour  of  the  negro  would  be  play  to  any  peasant  in  this  country !  • 
Here  is  counter-evidence  with  a  vengeance,  such  as,  were  it  not, 
fortunately,  so  self-contradictory  as  to  carry  its  own  refutation, 
would  render  it  difficult  to  determine  what  we  are  to  believe. 
Hut  although  this  difficulty  is  obviated,  there  is  another  em¬ 
barrassing  question  arising  out  of  this  opposite  evidence.  How, 
without  charging  Hat  perjury  on  the  pro-slavery  witnesses,  shall 
we  account  for  their  very  different  use  of  their  senses  of  seeing 
and  hearing,  to  say  nothing  of  their  moral  perceptions  ?  The 
following  remarks  may  serve,  perhaps,  as  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon. 

*  The  evils  of  slavery  are  strikingly  perceptible  to  the  European  on 
his  ^first  arrival,  I  have  often  remarked,  that  a  protracted  residence 
has  the  effect  either  of  confirming  unalterably  his  first  impressions,  or 
of  almost  entirely  removing  them.  There  is  rarely  a  middle  state. 
Most  generally t  the  J'eelings  of  dissatisfaction  cense,  when  the  mind  is 
familiarized  to  the  objects  which  at  ^first  shocked  it.  If,  then,  such  be 
the  effect  frequently  prcKluccd  on  the  disinterested  spectator,  we  ought 
not  to  wonder  that  the  proprietor,  who  regards  his  all  at  stake  in  the 
continuance  of  the  present  system,  and  whose  associations  in  its  favour 
have  grown  with  his  growth,  should  be  adverse  to  a  change.  I  believe 
experience  has  proved,  that  in  no  part  of  England,  and  among  no  class 
of  its  inhabitants,  are  unreasonable  prejudices  so  prevalent,  and  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  subdued,  as  in  our  agricultural  districts,  and  among  the 
people  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  productive  cultivation  of  the 
soil.'  Preface,  pp.  ix,  x. 

Wc  arc  willing  that  the  more  respectable  among  the  apologists 
for  slavery  should  have  the  full  l>ene(it  of  this  charitable  way  of 
accounting  for  their  unhappy  prejudices ;  but  the  fact  referred  to 
may  serve  to  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  the  deceptive 
statements  of  those  individuals  in  whom  familiarity  with  all  that 
is  disgusting  and  cruel  in  the  system,  has  deadened  the  feelings 
of  dissatisfaction,  if  not  obliterated  all  sense  of  its  enormity. 

Archdeacon  Eliot  has  happily  preserved  the  integrity  of  his 
feelings,  and,  if  not  the  vividness,  the  correctness  of  his  first  im¬ 
pressions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evidently  his  wish  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  parties  to  whom  these 
Lectures  are  addressed.  They  were  originally  preached,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  before  large  congregations  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Barbados ;  and  are  now  published,  ^  with  a  view  to 
*  disseminate  more  widely  the  suggestions  they  contain,  as  well  to 
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*  non-resident  proprietors  in  England,  as  to  their  agents  and  sub- 

*  ordinate  officers  on  estates  in  these  colonies/  subjects  of 

the  Lectures  are :  I.  The  Duty  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
Slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  Mark  xvi.  15. — ^II.  The  Progress  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  West  Indies.  2  Thess.  iii.  1. — III.  The  Ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Lord’s  Day  in  the  West  Indies.  Mark  xi.  27.— 
IV.  Causes  of  the  Infrequency  of  Marriage  among  the  Slaves. 
Ileh.  xiii.  4. — V.  Giving  unto  Servants  that  which  is  just  and 
equal.  Col.  iv.  1. — VI.  Souls  not  Saleable.  Mark  viii.  37. 

In  the  6rst  lecture,  Mr.  Eliot  takes  a  brief  review  of  the 
progress  of  Christianity  in  the  colonies,  or  rather  of  the  system¬ 
atic  attempts  of  the  colonists,  from  the  very  earliest  period,  to 
exclude  the  Gospel,  so  far  as  regards  the  African  population. 
Prohibitory  laws,  some  possessing  the  ‘  harshest  features  of  per- 
‘  sedition  ’,  were  enacted  to  prevent  the  pious  endeavours  made, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  Christianise 
the  imported  Africans.  ‘  Theirs  is  the  praise  of  having  first 
^  attempted,  amidst  obloquy  and  suffering,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
‘  in  Barbados  to  the  heathen  African  slave.’  Nearly  about  the 
same  time,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  Rev.  Morgan 
Godwyn,  student  of  Christ  Church,  arrived  in  this  colony,  ‘  and 
‘  earnestly  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  acknowledgement,  that  the 
‘  African  was  one  of  the  human  species,  and  therefore,  as  de- 
‘  scended  from  Adam,  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the  blessings 
‘  of  the  Gospel  covenant  which  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of  the 
‘  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven. 

'  His  efforts  w^re  openly  opposed  by  the  lay  proprietors  in  Barbados; 
nor  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  he  received  much  active  cooperation 
from  his  brethren  in  the  ministry.  His  individual  and  unaided  exer¬ 
tions  were  consequently  almost  entirely  fruitless  ;  and  he  has  recorded 
his  failure  in  a  work  which  may  still  be  read  with  a  melancholy  in¬ 
terest.*  p.  13. 

In  a  note,  Mr.  Eliot  cites  from  a  contemporary  French  writer, 
Labat,  a  corroboration  of  the  account  given  by  Morgan  Godwyn, 
of  the  neglected  state  of  the  English  slaves  about  this  period ; 
which  shews  that  even  Roman  Catholics  will  rise  up  in  the 
judgement  against  British,  Protestant  slave-owners. 

'  The  English  take  little  care  of  their  negroes  .  .  .  Their  minis- 
ters  neither  instruct  nor  baptize  them.  They  look  upon  them  almost 
as  cattle,  to  whom  every  thing  is  allowed,  provided  that  they  punc¬ 
tually  discharge  their  task.  They  suffer  them  to  have  several  wives, 
and  to  leave  them  at  pleasure :  provided  that  they  have  many  children, 
work  hard,  and  are  never  ill,  their  masters  are  satisfied,  and  ask  nothing 
further.” 

*  Labat  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  insurrections  were  very  com¬ 
mon  at  this  time  in  the  English  islands,  notwithstanding  the  insurgent 
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nUvot  were  always  punished  with  the  utmost  aererity.  There  \vnn  no 
dispositiou  to  deal  mercifully  with  them.  **  Those  who  are  taken  and 
led  to  prison,  are  cuudeinoed  to  be  crushed  in  the  mill,  burned  alive, 
or  ex|>o8ed  in  iron  cages  which  confine  them  ho  that  they  are  unable  to 
umve,  and  in  this  state,  they  are  hung  to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  where 
they  are  left  to  (lerish  with  hunger  and  rage.  They  call  this  putting 
a  man  out  to  dry  {melt re  un  homme  au  sec),**  The  French  colonies 
were  much  less  liable  to  these  insurrectionary  movements  ;  and  one 
reason  assigned  by  Labat  is,  the  attention  which  was  paid  hy  the  French 
proprietors  of  that  day  to  the  moral  and  religious  imprm)ement  of  their 
slaves  .  .  .  After  relating  that  the  French  slaves  of  St.  Christopher’s 
fied  to  the  mountains,  when  the  English  seised  on  the  island,  and 
afterwards,  as  opportunities  offered,  voluntarily  returned  to  their 
former  masters,  he  adds: — “These  instances  of  fidelity  can  be  attri¬ 
buted  only  to  the  instruction  in  the  faith  u'hich  these  ])o<u'  people  had 
received  from  their  masters,  and  to  tl>e  fear  they  had  of  losing  it,  in 
living  under  masters  who  gave  themselves  so  little  trouble  about  the 
salvation  of  their  servants.”  ’  pp.  189—191. 

It  would  seem  that  both  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  either 
from  a  ^  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  laws  relating  to  colonial 
‘  slavery  \  or  more  probably  from  nootives  of  Christian  delicacy, 
and  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  opposed  making  their 
slaves  Christians,  Iwcause  theij  ctruld  not  hold  Christians  as 
slaves !  4'he  Mohammedan  chieftains  of  Central  Africa  are  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  similar  delicacy  in  confining  their  f^azzies^  or  slaving 
incursions,  to  the  pagan  tribes;  since,  as  Major  Denham  tells  us, 
they  may  not  make  slaves  of  the  Moslem.  ‘Not  a  few  Christian 
‘  masters’,  says  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  a  sermon  preached  before 
the  Society  for  tlie  Propagation  of  the  Go8|)el,  ‘  have  openly 
‘  opposed  the  instruction  of  their  slaves,  from  an  imagination,  now 
‘  indeed  proveil  and  acknowledged  to  be  groundless,  that  baptism 
^  would  entitle  them  to  freedom ;  and  some,  it  may  be  feared,  have 
‘  been  averse  to  their  becoming  Christians,  because^  that^ 
‘  HO  pretence  will  remain  for  not  teaching  them  like  men,'"  Dr. 
Collins  of  St.  Vincent’s,  a  sensible  and  benevolent  planter,  hints 
at  another  reason.  There  were  some,  in  bis  day,  who  ridiculed 
attempts  to  impress  the  slaves  with  religious  ideas,  ‘  not  wishing 
‘  their  negroes  to  Ik?  better  Christians  than  themselves  !’  Those 
times,  however,  Mr.  Eliot  says,  arc  happily  passed ; — not  alto¬ 
gether  indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Barbados; — but 
there, 

‘  The  assertion  is  no  longer  openly  made,  that  the  African  is  de¬ 
graded  lielow  the  level  of  human  nature,  and  is  therefore  neither 
qualified  nor  designed  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  bli*s8ings  of  the  Gospel. 
The  advocates  for  his  admission  to  the  Church  are  no  longer  withstood 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  of  the  same  descent  with  the  European ; 
nor  are  arguments  now  brought  forward  to  invalidate  the  declaration 
•f  St.  Paul,  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
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to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth/*  The  moat  superUdal  exatnin* 
ation  of  our  cidoured  schools  will  enable  us  to  repel  the  insinuation  of 
an  inferiority  of  intellect  in  the  nejjro.  1  can  assort,  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  arising  from  long  and  attentive  observation,  that,  with  equal 
advantages,  he  shea^  a  cajmeiiy  eqnal  in  eirry  rrxpfci  to  that  of  hi» 
n  h'iie  hrelhen  for  mental  improvement,  and  for  all  the  moral  excellencies 
which  distinguish  man  from  the  beasts  of  the  held/  pp.  22,  3. 

It  is  an  affecting  fact,  that  the  earliest  attempt  to  give  gra¬ 
tuitous  school  instruction  to  the  coloured  children  in  Barbados, 
was  made  by  a  layman,  Lieut.  Lugger,  lloyal  Artillery,  as 
recently  as  1818.  Since  then,  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  have  been,  we  are  assured,  very  generally  instituted 
throughout  the  colony,  by  the  authority  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Barbados.  ‘  There  is  now  scarcely  a  town,  I  believe  I  may  say,' 
adds  Mr.  Eliot,  ‘  scarcely  a  village  throughout  the  diocese,  where 
‘  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  duties,  accompanied  with  instruc- 
‘  tion  in  reading  and  writing,  is  not  brought  within  reach  both  of 
‘  the  free  colourt*d  and  of  the  slave  population/  This  is  cheering 
intelligence,  and  very  creditable  to  the  bishop ;  but  we  fear  that 
the  fiefd-slaveb'  are  not  likely  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the 
provision. 

Again,  in  Barbados,  a  heneheial  change  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place,  of  late,  in  re8|>ect  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

'  The  iuhabitants  of  our  West  India  Colonies  have  long  had  to  con¬ 
tend  against  the  reproach,  that,  notwithstanding  their  outward  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  rtligion  of  Christ,  and  their  bua.sted  adherence  to  the 
established  churches  of  the  mother  country,  the  breach  of  the  enjoined 
sanctity  of  the  sabbath,  which  these  churches  recognize  as  a  divine 
ordinance,  has  l>cen  encouraged  among  the  greater  part  of  their  popu¬ 
lation.  1  rejoice  to  lie  able  to  say  that  the  evil  which,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  notoriously  existed  in  this  island,  and  which  by  every  sincere 
Christian  was  justly  regarded  as  an  offence  both  to  God  and  to  man, 
has  bi'en  in  a  great  measure  redressed  bv  a  recent  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  ;  and  1  express  my  conviction  when  f  declare,  that  the  compulsory 
violation  of  the  Lord’s  day  is  now  almost  unknown  among  us.  1  con¬ 
sider  that  the  present  proiiibitory  laws,  if  duly  enforced  by  the  magis¬ 
tracy,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  very  flagrant  interruption  to  its 
sanctity.  The  marketing  and  huckstering  which  still  partially  exist, 
are  rather  cuiiuived  at  than  publicly  allowed ;  and  from  a  uiistakeu 
kindness,  or  |)erhaps  from  some  remaining  prejudices  in  favour  of  a 
long-established  usage,  the  evil  is  tolerated  even  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  The  instances  of  offence  are,  however,  less  (*ommuQ  than  for¬ 
merly  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  with  the  increase  of  religious  knowledge 
among  us,  our  people  will  assemble  (ui  the  sabbath,  not  to  traffic  and 
barter  their  gofnls,  but  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  to  join  in  congre¬ 
gational  prayer.*  pp.  82 — 84. 

*  1  wish  not,  by  instituting  a  coin|)arismi  between  this  and  the 
neighbouring  colonies  with  which  1  am  officially  connected,  to  express 
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any  barah  or  uncharitable  censure  of  abuses  which,  though  in  a  great 
measure  discontinued  here,  are  still  tolerated  in  some  of  them  with  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  this  island, 
the  cultivation  of  the  garden  or  provision  grounds  of  the  negro  on  the 
sabbath  is  not  required  for  his  support,  and  it  therefore  is  no  blame- 
able  severity  to  enforce  the  laws  which  prohibit  it.  In  the  colonies 
alluded  to,  the  necessity  imposed  on  him  of  providing  by  extra  labour 
for  his  maintenance,  often  compels  him  to  work  on  the  l^unday.  But 
in  this,  and  in  every  other  case,  in  which  the  violation  of  the  Lord's 
day  is  unavoidable,  the  guilt  devolves  on  the  master. 

*  The  Sunday  market  has  been  abolished  by  law  in  this  island, 
though,  in  the  excepting  clauses  of  the  prohibitory  act,  a  licence  is 
allowed  for  the  sale  of  |>erishuble  articles,  which,  I  am  afraid,  is  open 
to  great  abuse.  The  duty  of  putting  an  end  to  the  unchristian  usage  of 
marketing  on  the  Lord's  day,  is  now  generally  acknowledged  through¬ 
out  the  British  West  Indies.  The  desire,  how'ever,  still  remains  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  to  compromise  the  duty  by  legalizing  the  partial 
breach  of  the  sabbath,  and  authorizing  by  a  specific  enactment,  public 
trathcking  in  the  markets  until  ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  There  is  in  this 
palliative  of  the  evil  something  more  injurious  to  religion  and  good 
morals,  than  the  practice  which  existed  l>efore,  of  devoting  the  entire 
day  to  secular  occupations.  The  offence,  though  connived  at,  and 
even  sanctioned  by  custom,  was,  then,  always  regarded  as  an  offence. 
It  has  now  the  solemn  sanction  of  law.  The  statutes  and  ordinances 
of  wan  are  presumptuously  arrayed  against  the  positive  and  knowm 
CHunmand  of  God, 

*  It  has  lieen  urged  in  this  colony — and  possibly  in  other  parts  of 
the  West  Indies  we  may  hear  the  same  excuse — that  the  master  is 
unwilling  to  abridge  the  C(»mforts  of  his  slaves,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  little  gains  which  the  privilege  of  a  Sunday  market  affords  them, 
or  by  forbidding  the  recreation  of  the  Sunday  revel  or  dance.  There 
is  sonicthing  selfish  in  this  boasted  kindness.  The  master  is  favouring 
himself  at  the  expense  of  God.  He  refuses  to  grant  any  portion  of 
the  time  which  is  his  own,  while  he  gives  away,  w'ith  an  ostentatious 
liberality,  the  time  which  is  not  his,  but  his  Lord's.  His  own  work  is 
rigidly  exacted,  while  the  neglect  of  God’s  w'ork  is  tolerated  and  some¬ 
times  encouraged  on  the  day  which  He  claims  as  his.*  pp.  86 — 89. 

Our  readers  will  judge  whether  the  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect,  even  in  Barbados,  one  of  the  best  regulated 
colonies,  be  of  a  satisfactory  character.  AVe  pass  on  to  the 
subject  of  the  fourth  lecture,  ‘  the  causes  of  the  infrequency  of 
‘  marriage  among  the  slaves.'  Those  which  the  Author  adverts 
to  arc:  1.  ‘  The  indj/ferencey  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  oppo- 
‘  sit  it  m  of  the  master  to  the  marriage  of  his  slavesy  and  ‘  the 
‘  ridicule  with  which  the  marriages  of  slaves  are  often  treated  by 
‘  those  who  exercise  authority  over  them,  either  direct  or  subor- 
‘  dinate.'  2.  ‘  The  bad  example  which  prevails  in  our  colonies, 
*  by  the  licentious  and  unhallowed  connexions  which  are  openly 
‘  formed  between  the  superior  and  his  dependent, — between  the 
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^  white  man  and  his  black  or  coloured  concubine.'  3.  *  The 

*  opposition  of  the  drivers  and  other  influential  n^ppoes  on  the 

*  estates,'  who  *  are  accustomed  to  regard  a  plurality  of  connexione 

*  as  among  the  chief  perquisites  of  office.'  4.  The  heathen 
ignorance  in  which  the  slave  population  are  retained.  5.  The 
want  of  legal  encouragement  to  the  marriage  of  slaves  ♦,  Upon 
this  last  cause,  Mr.  Eliot  remarks: 

<  I  attribute  to  this  defect  in  our  laws  many  of  the  hihderancea  which 
obstruct  the  discontinuance  of  their  present  .licentiousness,  and  with¬ 
hold  them  from  the  salutary  restraints  of  the  marriage  bond.  There 
is  no  legal  distinction  between  the  children  of  parentahiwfully  married, 
and  those  who  are  the  offspring  of  an  unhallowed  and  transient  con¬ 
nexion.  The  parents  themselves  arc  in  no  way  distinguished  by 
suj>criiir  respectability’  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  They  have  none  of 
the  encouragements  which  exist  among  almost  every  other  people,  to 
induce  a  preference  in  favour  of  the  marriage .  state.  They  are  left 
without  any  security  against  a  forcible  separation  by  sale,  or  by  the 
removal  of  the  owners  to  a  distant  residence,  or  into  another  colony* 
Whether  the  men  have  one  or  more  wives — for  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  term  w'ife  is  in  general  use  among  them,  whether  they  are 
constant  in  their  attachments,  or  change « with  the  caprice  or  the 
moment— whether  they  desert,  or  deny,  or  foster  their  offspring,  is  a 
matter  of  entire  indifference  as  far  as  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  public  opinion,  affect  them.  Their  habits,  in  every  thing 
bearing  on  the  moral  decencies  of  life,  are  as  little  noticed  as  those  of 
beings  irrational  and  without  responsibility. 

‘  “  Marriage"  (we  learn  from  a  high  le^  authority)  **  is  a  contract 
of  natural  law  ;  in  civil  society  it  bi^mes  a  civil  contract,  regulated 
and  prescribed  by  law,  and  endow’ed  with  civil  consequences.**  I 
believe  I  may  say  that,  writh  very  few  exceptions,  and  these  often  of  a 
restrictive  t  character,  marriage  is  not  regulated  and  prescribed  by  law 
in  the  case  of  the  slave  inhabitants  of  our  West  India  colonies ;  nor  am 
1  aware  that  it  is  in  any  instance  endowed  fvUh  civil  consequences. 
Being  defective  in  what  is  justly  considered  essential  to  it  as  a  civil 
contract,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  slaves  themselves  regard  it  with 
indifference,  and  even  prefer  the  degrading  licentiousness  in  which 
they  are  allowed  to  revel  at  present,  to  a  restraint  which  U  attended 
with  no  obvious  and  practical  good  to  themselves  or  to  their  children.* 

pp.  112—115. 

*  Three  other  causes  are  adverted  to;  a  supposed  unwillinmeas 
on  the  part  of  the  slaves  to  enter  into  an  indissoluble  contract,  which, 
Mr.  Eliot  believes,  has  no  existence ;  the  remains  of  African  prejudice 
in  favour  of  fiolygamy  ;  and,  ike  serious  dereliction  qf  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  in  the  West  Indies,  in  not  having  insisted  on  the  duty  of 
respecting  the  marriage  bond. 

t  By  the  law  in  Bi^bados,  slave  marriages  are  restricted  to  persons 

being  the  property  of  the  same  owner.**  In  Antigua,  those  who  are 
of  free  condition  are  not  allowed  to  intermarry  with  slaves. 

VOL.  IX. — K.S.  8iC 
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Although,  by  the  law  in  Barbados,  slave  marriages  are  restricted 
to  persons  ‘  being  the  property  of  the  same  owner,’  there  is  no 
law  which  secures  those  who,  being  the  property  of  the  same 
owner,  have  married,  against  being  forcibly  se|)arated.  Yet,  one 
of  the  objections  urged  against  compulsory  manumission,  is,  that 
it  would  ‘  open  the  door  to  illicit  concubinage!’  ‘  Is  lawful  mar¬ 
riage  then,’  asks  Mr.  Eliot,  ‘  common  among  the  slaves  in  our 
colonies,  or  has  it  ever  been  so  ?’ 

*  Is  there  any  check  from  public  opinion  or  public  law,  to  o))en  and 
notorious  profligacy  arising  from  connexions  l)etwecn  slaves  and  white 
men  ?  The  circumstance  of  a  freeman  bestowing  on  a  female  slave 
the  means  of  purchasing  her  manumission,  is  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  permanency  of  his  attachment,  and  of  his  securing  the 
slave's  well-being  afterwards.  The  immorality,  taking  the  worst 
possible  view  of  the  case,  would  not  be  greater  than  at  present.*  p.  224. 

The  plain  and  faithful  admonition  with  which  this  lecture  closes, 
docs  honour  to  the  Preacher’s  integrity. 

In  the  next  lecture,  Mr.  Eliot  adverts  to  a  practice,  as  liaving 
prevailed,  although  he  *  would  /tope  that,  in  Barbados,  it  is  now 
‘  comparatively  rare^^  which  is  immediately  destructive  of  the 
domestic  ties  and  relations ;  viz,  ^  the  I'ompuUory  dittnnion  of  fa^ 
‘  milies  by  either  pablic  or  private  sale^  the  withdrawing  of 
‘  parents  by  violence  from  the  natural  care  of  their  children,  and 
‘  the  coerced  and  unauthorized  ueparation  (unauthorized  with 
‘  reference  to  the  laws  of  God,  not  to  the  laws  of  man)  of  the 
*  husband  from  his  acknowledged  and  attached  wife?  Let 
every  Englishman  hear  this.  Let  the  British  peasant,  who  is 
told  by  the  abettor  of  Colonial  slavery,  that  his  lot  is  far  harder 
than  tnat  of  the  happy  negro  labourer,  learn  tliis  condition  of  the 
felicity  of  the  slave ;  that  the  laws  of  the  colonies  tolerate  this 
shameful  abuse,  and  that,  under  the  shelter  of  those  laws,  a 
husband  may  have  his  wife  forcibly  taken  from  him,  and  sold  to 
another  master ;  a  mother  may  have  her  child  snatched  from  her 
for  ever.  Or  should  the  wife  or  the  child  be  sold  to  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  an  adjacent  estate,  and  the  strength  of  affection  lead 
either  party  to  stray  in  search  of  the  other,  fearful  is  the  penalty 
which  awaits  discovery.  Not  long  ago,  an  advertisement  ap- 
peareil  in  a  colonial  newspaper,*  ottering  a  reward  of  ten  dollars 
for  the  recovery  of  a  runaway  negro,  and  containing  this  clause : — 
He  is  supposed  to  Ite  harboured  by  his  ‘  wife? 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  state  of  society  in  the 
Colonies,  is  adverteil  to  in  the  following  passage.  It  is  often 
pleaded  in  palliation  of  the  atrocious  cases  of  cruelty  that  are 
brought  to  light,  that  they  are  mere  exceptions  of  rare  occurrence, 

*  Antigua  Register,  May  29,  1832.  Com])are  this  advertisement 
with  Dcut.  xxiii.  15. 
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and  that  even  in  this  country,  catet  of  barbarity  and  atrocious 
wickedness  disgrace  the  columns  of  our  daily  newspapers.  True. 

‘  In  England,  acts  of  cnielty  are  often  perpetrated.  It  is  the  same 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  in  England,  and  generally  in 
cinliatnl  Europe,  erme/ttf  is  pfinisked  hif  the  hm.  The  offender  is 
draggt'd  forth  to  public  notice,  and  to  public  abhorrence,  B  e  must 
allotr  that  it  is  not  always  thus  in  our  B  est  Indian  settlements.  There 
is  an  unw'orthy  timidity  in  the  merciful  in  exposing  and  in  reprol)ating 
the  offences  of  the  unmerciful.  Deeds  of  inhumanity  arc  allowed  to 
pass  not  only  unpunished,  but,  fnun  the  veil  which  ia  studiously 
thrown  over  them,  often  even  uneensured.  The  evil  rests  not  with 
the  individual  case  of  oppression.  The  ctuinivcrs  at  cruelty  share  in 
the  guilt  of  it ;  and  the  guilt  will  inevitably  draw  down  the  displeasure 
of  ail  avenging  God.*  p.  142. 

In  the  A])])endix,  this  subject  is  again  explicitly  adverted  to. 
The  Author  states,  that  he  would  gladly  have  abstained  from 
noticing  it  at  all,  could  he  have  observed  silence  without  participa¬ 
ting  in  the  guilt  of  connivance.  He  bears  willing  testimony  to 
the  kindness  of  many  proprietors  towards  their  dependants,  but  is 
‘  forced  to  declare,  tnat,  at  times,  acts  of  cruelty  are  committed 
^  in  the  colonies,  without  either  punishment  or  public  censure 
‘  falling  on  the  offender.' 

*  Tlie  excuse,*  he  adds,  '  that  the  notice  of  these  crimes  will  give  a 
handle  to  those  who  oppose  the  colonial  interests,  is  worse  than  frivo¬ 
lous.  The  real  charge  against  the  West  Indian  societies  is,  not  that 
cruelties  are  committed  among  them,  (for  to  this  charge  every  society 
is  more  or  less  obnoxious,)  but  that  the  man  who  revels  in  violence  and 
oppression,  has  no  mark  set  upon  him,  and  that  he  is  allowed  to  vaunt 
himself  in  the  land,  without  control  and  without  reproach.  I  am 
aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  to  justice  the  perpetrators 
of  cruel  deeds  in  the  West  Indies.  The  laws  are  in  mof^t  cases  de¬ 
fective  in  affording  protection  to  the  bondsman ;  and  even  where  the 
laws  might  be  enforced  to  check  or  punish  an  act  of  oppression,  we  have 
incurred  the  reproach,  that  the  fear  of  becoming  unpopular  in  the  com¬ 
munity  deters  many  a  person  from  prosecuting  the  offender,  or  from 
ap])earing  as  a  voluntary  witness  against  him.  These  things  ought 
not  to  l>e.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  a  friend  to  our  colonies  in  thus  pub¬ 
licly  noticing  and  reprobating  the  evil.*  pp.  231,  232. 

Another  abuse  slightly  and  incidentally  adverted  to,  is  the 
difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  slave's  procuring  his  own 
manumission.  The  apologists  for  slavery  sometimes  appeal  to 
Old  Testament  precedents.  Now  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Levitical  law  is,  that  in  case  of  a  person's  selling  himself  into 
bondage,  ^  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin  to  him  of  his  family  may  re- 
‘  deem  him,  or,  if  he  be  able,  he  may  redeem  himself.'  (Levit. 
XXV.  48,  49.)  ^  It  was  no  part  of  the  religion  of  Christ,'  Mr.  Eliot 
remarks,  *  to  interfere  with  the  existing  institutions  of  society.' 
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Still,  St.  Ptul  has  distinctly  intimated  his  views  of  the  subject, 
in  forbidding  the  *  Christian  freeman  to  become  a  slave,  and  in 
teaching  the  Christian  slave  to  obtain,  if  possible,  his  own  manu- 
mission.  ^  If  thou  mayst  be  free,  use  it  rather.'  1  Cor.  vii.  21. 
Connecting  this  passage  with  the  one  above  cited  from  Leviticus,, 
where  freedom  is  unreservedly  granted  to  the  Jewish  slave  when¬ 
ever  he  could  purchase  himself and  subjoining  the  great  Chris^ 
tian  obligation  which  requires  us  to  do  to  another,  that  which  we 
should  wish  to  be  done  to  ourselves  under  similar  circumstances  ; 
the  jihierence,  the  Preacher  maintains,  may  fairly  be  deduced, 
^’that  the  possessor  of  slaves  is  bound,  on  Christian  principles,  to 

*  grant,  unhesitatingly,  freedom  to  his  dependents,  whenever  they 

*  or  their  friends  are  able  to  purchase  it.'  ‘  The  detention  of  any 
‘  one  in  slavery  who  is  willing  and  able  to  redeem  himself  how* 

ever  it  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  earlier  times^  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  ‘  and  morally  unjust!"  A  C  hops'"  is 

expressed  that  few  masters  professsing  the  Christian  faith  would^ 
now  refuse  to  admit  this  conclusion.  But  what  say  existing  law 
and  existing  usage  on  the  subject  of  manumission  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  receives  an  indirect  answer  from  a  note,  in  which  Mr.  Eliot 
combats. the. leading  objections  still  urged  against  what  is  termed 
compulsory  manumission. ,  One  of  these  hollow  objections  has 
already,  been  noticed,  vii..that  it  ^  would  open  the  door  to  illicit 
‘  concubinage ;'  others  equally  futile  are  bnefly  referred  to,  which 
we  need  not  mention;  but  tne  following. remarks  are  highly  im¬ 
portant  in  their  bearing  upon  general  emancipation. 

'  It  is  assumed,  that  the  slaves  will  become  idle  on  obtaining  their 
freedom ;  but  this  is  mere  assumpliom.  The  report  of  the  privy  council- 
(1788)  speaks,  on  the  authority  of  witnesses  from  the  British  West 
India  islands,  of  the  **  invincible  repugnance  of  the  free  negroes  to  all 
sorts  of  labour.*/  INIessrs.  Fuller,  Long,  and  Chisholm  declare,  that 
“  free  negroes  are  never  known  to  work  for  hire,  and  that  they  have 
all  tbe  vices  of  the  slaves.**  Mr.  Brathwaite  states,  that  'Mf  the  slaves 
in  Barbados  were  all  offered  their  freedom  on  condition  of  working  for 
themselves,  not  one  tenth  of  them  would' accept  it.*’’  Governor  Parry 
reports,  that  free  nogri  es  are  utterly  destitute  of  industry  and  the 
council' of  the  island  add,  that  **  from  their  confirmed  habits  of  idle¬ 
ness  they  are  the  pests  of  society**' — Report,  1788,  part  SI 

*  Strange,  that  in  the  face  of  these  declarations,  proceeding  from 
persons  in. high  official  trust  and  authority,  the  free  blacks  have,  by 
their  superior  industry,  driven  the  lower  order  of  whites  from  almost 
every  trade  requiring  skill  and  continued  exertion.  I  believe  that  not 
one  in  twenty  of  the  working  shoemakers  in  Barbados  is  a  white  man. 
The  working  carpenters,  masons,  tailors,  smiths,  &c.  are  for  the  most 
part  men  of  colour ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  a  large  white  population, 
are  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  In  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  casual  charity  the  number  of  white  persons  soliciting  relief 
it  far  greater  than  that  of  the  free  coloured  The  free  black  and  co— 
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loured  inhabitants  have  always  contributed  in  their  full  proportion  to 
the  parochial  taxes,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  whites ;  while  their 
own  poor  receive  no  parochial  relief,  but  are  supported  by  private  con¬ 
tributions  aninn^  the  more  wealthy  of  their  own  colour.  Do  these 
facts  indicate  habits  of  irreclaimable  idleness  ?  *  pp.  225,  6. 

<  It  may  l)c  said,  that  in  these  isolated  cases  ot  manumission  the 
{>orson  enfranchised  will  pass  at  once  from  the  field  to  some  domestic 
or  handicraft  employment ;  and  that  if  the  practice  be  widely  extended, 
it  will  subtract  immediately  from  the  required  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

*  1  must  allow  that  agricultural  labour  is  in  great  disrepute  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  not  so  in  other  countries,  for  we  often  find  even 
the  well  educated  and  the  aHiuent  delighting  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
garden  or  in  the  ruder  employmentsof  a  farm.  In  the  West  Indies, 
field  labour  is  always  associated  with  the  whip  and  the  driver,  and 
other  tokens  of  personal  degradation  ;  we  therefore  cannot  wonder  that 
it  is  generally  shunned. 

'  The  first  step  towards  the  removal  of  the  existing  dislike  to  this 
species  of  employment  is,  to  engage  the  great  mass  of  our  population  in 
a  kind  of  voluntary  field  labour,  of  which  the  profits  may  to  a  certain 
extent  perceptibly  accrue  to  themselves.  To  work  spontaneously,  and 
for  our  own  immediate  lienefit,  is  the  distinctive  character  of  free¬ 
dom . Would  they  l>e  likely,  after  having  earned  so  many  and 

great  advantages  by  field  labour,  to  regard  it  with  dissatisfaction,  and 
to  consider  themselves  degraded  by  following  their  former  occupation  ? 
Would  they  not  rather,  if  the  permission  were  allowed  them,  continue 
to  work  for  their  masters  as  tenants  on  the  estate,  receiving  either 
wages  in  money  for  their  labour,  or  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  !  I  believe  the  present, condition  of  the  sugar-plantations  in  those 
Stales  of  South  America  which  have  granted  entire  freedom  to  their 
slaves,  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions* 

pp.  229,  230. 

We  must  not  conceal,  that  Archdeacon  Eliot,  notwithstanding 
the  enlightened  view  which  he  takes  of  the  injustice  and  inhu¬ 
manity  of  slavery,  is  an  advocate  for  a  hit  by  hit  emancipation, 
such  as  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  would  dole  out  to  the  slaves  on  their  estates  ;  (Shame  on 
the  slave-holding  Soeiety  which  bears  the  seandalous  misnomer !) 
and  we  regtet  to  add,  pleads  also  for  the  most  unjustifiable  species 
of  compensation,  — t'ompensation  from  the  injured  party,  the  slave, 
to  his  unjust  possessor.  He  proposes  that  the  slave  should  have 
the  power  of  buying  off  his  servitude  by  degrees  at  a  fair  remu¬ 
nerating  price  ;  a  plan  which  would  serve  only  to  perpetuate  the 
slavery  of  the  mass.  In  another  part  of  the  note,  he  represents 
the  sanction  so  long  afforded  by  Great  Britain  to  the  slave-trade, 
and  the  recognition  by  law  of  this  species  of  property,  as  ‘  for¬ 
bidding  the  withdrawal  of  the  services  of  the  slave  from  the 
master  hy  a  compulsory  enactment,  without  some  adequate  com¬ 
pensation.'  Whatever  force  there  may  l)c  in  this  consideration, 
it  cannot  affect  the  claim  of  the  slave :  he  was  no  party  to  those 
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infamous  statutes,  legalizing  piracy  and  murder  ;  he  can  owe  no 
compensation.  But  let  it  considered,  that  if  the  recognition 
by  law  of  the  fact  of  slave- property  could  legitimate  it,  the  slave- 
trade,  which  is  now  declared  to  be  piracy,  was  equally  recognized 
and  sanctione<l  by  law.  On  the  legislative  abolition  of  that  ne¬ 
farious  traffic,  a  similar  claim  to  compensation  was  set  up,  on 
similar  grounds,  but  was  never  substantiated.  The  abolition  of 
slavery  would  not  necessarily  withdraw  the  services  of  the  slave 
,from  the  master ;  and  therefore,  the  claim  for  compensation  rests 
upon  a  false  pretence.  The  only  loss  the  owner  would  sustain, 
w'ould  be  a  loss  of  power,  not  of  proiHTty ;  and  for  a  loss  of  power, 
he  is  entitled  to  no  com|Kmsation.  It  is  true,  that  the  slave  is  now 
saleable,  and  that,  if  emancipated,  his  price  would  be  annihilated. 
But  this  effect  would  equally  result  from  a  law  forbidding  the  sale 
of  slaves :  would  that  afford  any  ground  for  a  claim  to  compens¬ 
ation  ?  Fairly  considered,  emancipation  carries  compensation 
with  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  since,  while  it  annihilates  a  certain 
portion  of  capital,  it  relieves,  to  an  equivalent  extent,  from  a 
burden.  The  only  benefit  of  capital  is  derived  from  its  repro¬ 
ductive  power.  Now  when  the  slave  ceases  to  be  capital  to  his 
owner,  he  does  not  cease  to  be  productive  to  his  employer ;  on 
the  contrary,  his  labour  proves  more  productive  than  before.  Is 
not  this  compensation 

The  notion  on  which  this  fallacious  claim  to  compensation  is 
founded,  is  simply  this ;  that  a  man  cannot  justly  l>e  deprived  of 
what  he  has  purchaseil,  or  inlierited  as  a  purchase,  without  being 
remunerated  in  money.  But  how  frequently  is  the  value  of  fixed 
ca])ital,  in  which  large  sums  have  been  sunk,  deteriorated  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  changes  to  which  all  branches  of  productive  in¬ 
dustry  are  liable,  without  the  possibility  of  compensation  I  In 
such  cases,  the  hardship  is  often  very  great,  and  the  loss  ruinous. 
In  the  case  of  the  West  India  ])lanter,  the  loss  would  eventually 
Ik?  a  gain  ;  for,  in  the  services  of  the  free  labourer,  he  would  have 
more  than  an  equivalent. 

But  we  cannot  consent  to  argue  the  question  as  one  of  property. 
The  answer  which  Mr.  Kliot  gives  to  the  objection  supposed  to 
be  urged  against  the  faithful  admonitions  of  the  preacher,  that 
‘  it  lH?come8  not  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  interfere  with  the 
^  rights  of  private  })ropcrty'*,  is  a  sufficient  reply  when  those  rights 
are  pleaded  as  a  bar  to  legislative  interference.  ‘In  all  ordinary 
‘cases’,  remarks  Mr.  Eliot,  ‘this  would  be  true;  but  it  applies 
‘  not  to  the  subject  under  our  present  consideration y  for  the 
‘  property  here  is  Man/ 

I  would  meet,  however/  continues  the  Preacher,  ‘  the  arguments  of 
even  the  most  mercenary  of  proprietors  ;  of  those  among  us  whose 
thoughts  arc  ever  buried  in  the  sordid  computation  of  profit  and  loss ; 
and  I  could  shew,  that  whenever  the  slaver  under  our  treatment  are 
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enfeebled  in  constitution,  dissatisfied  in  temper,  and  deficient  in  the 
natural  increase  of  population — whenever  they  are  debarred  from  the 
legitimate  comforts  and  privileges  of  social  life,  and  the  right  is  denied 
them  of  obtaining  freedom  through  their  own  industry,  or  that  of  their 
relations  and  friends — whenever  their  minds  are  debased  by  ignorance, 
and  they  are  brought  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  that  t)crish — untaught 
in  their  religious  duties,  and  excluded  from  all  knowledge  of  the  sal¬ 
vation  offer^  in  the  gospel  through  Jesus  Christ — then  will  our  inter¬ 
ests  proportionably  decline.  Distress,  and  poverty,  and  perhaps  in 
the  end  entire  and  absolute  ruin,  will  be  dealt  out  to  us  as  a  just  retri¬ 
bution  in  this  life ;  and  in  the  life  to  come,  what  answer  can  we  make, 
when  called  on  to  give  an  account  of  our  stewardship  ?  *  p.  1 47* 

Our  readers  will  judge  whether  these  remarks,  intended  to  ap¬ 
ply  only  to  the  present  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  India 
Colonies,  will  not  with  equal  appropriateness  and  force  apply  to 
the  holding  men  in  slavery,  of  which  such  treatment  is  found  to 
Ix^  the  invariable  accompaniment,  as  it  is  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence. 

The  last  lecture,  ^  Souls  not  Saleable,'  is  the  most  striking  and 
impressive  of  the  series.  It  places  in  the  strongest  light,  the  im¬ 
piety  of  the  slave-owner's  claim  and  the  atrocious  guilt  of  the 
prevailing  practice.  Whatever  property  the  law  may  give  the 
owner  in  the  sinews  and  muscles  of  the  slaves,  he  has  not  bought 
their  souls ;  and  yet,  over  these,  he  claims  to  exercise  the  most 
infernal  tyranny. 

'  That  the  laws  tolerate  the  bodily  subjection  of  man  to  man,*  says 
iNIr.  Eliot,  *  I  readily  admit;  but  the  enactments  which  have  been 
made  by  human  authority  with  a  view  to  secure  the  proprietary  right 
of  a  master  to  the  services  of  his  slave,  could  never  have  contemplated 
the  surrender  of  the  soul  of  man  into  the  hands  of  his  fellow-man. 
They  may  have  given  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  over  the  body, 
— even  to  the  depriv'ation  of  life ;  but  they  can  never  sanction  the 
right  to  seize  on  the  soul  for  a  possession,  and  to  barter  the  eternal 
interests  of  the  bondsman  for  money.* — pp.  154,  5. 

But  ‘  is  die  slave  a  free  agent  in  the  services  required  from  the 
‘  creature  to  the  Creator  ?  Is  there  no  constraint  on  the  soul, 
‘  arising  out  of  the  mistaken  views  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
‘  recognized  bondage  of  the  body  gives  authority  to  the  pro- 
‘  prietor  over  his  servants  ? '  The  following  is  Mr.  Eliot's  reply 
to  these  pertinent  and  significant  questions. 

*  When  services  are  required  which  involve  an  unavoidable  violation 
of  the  sabbath — whether  it  be  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  master, 
or  for  the  more  immediate  and  necessary  support  of  the  slave,-;— or 
when  encouragement  is  given  to  the  sale  and  barter  of  goods,  or  to  the 
public  dance  on  the  Lord's  day,  on  the  plea  that  no  oth^er  time  can  be 
spared  for  these  purposes,  it  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  the 
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Kouls  of  the  slaves  are  endangered  through  the  unwillingness  of  the 
proprietor  to  relax  his  hold  ujwn  rights  which  trench  on  their  spiritual 
welfare.  And  again,  when  the  ordinance  of  marriage  is  discoun¬ 
tenanced,  liecause  the  owner  of  slaves  is  afraid  that  his  worldly  in¬ 
terests  may  sutfer  by  its  riHM>gnition  ;  and  all  the  evils  of  an  unhal¬ 
lowed  concubinage  are  sanctioned,  because  it  is  dt^emed  to  l)e  a  state 
mure  in  conforinitv  with  absidute  servitude  than  the  solemn  and  indis¬ 
soluble  bond  which  unites  those  who  are  of  free  condition ;  1  cannot 
but  admit  that  the  slave  is  directly  precluded  from  olieying  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  the  master  is  exercising  an  undue, 
and  1  must  add,  if  1  am  to  regulate  my  expressions  by  the  laws  of 
Ciod,  rather  than  by  the  opinions  of  man,  an  unauthorized,  a  sinful, 
control  over  the  souis  of  his  de{)endents. 

*  Is  he  called  on  by  the  authorized  minister  of  God*s  word,  to  allow 
the  young  and  ignorant  on  his  plantation  to  l)e  instructed,  so  that  the 
darkness  of  heathenism  may  give  place  to  the  light  of  the  gospel?... 
Hear  the  reply  which  the  muster  who  claims  an  absolute  right  to  the  souls 
of  his  slaves  will  contidently  make,  nor  will  his  practice  vary  from  it.; 
“  I  can  afford  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  for  the  instruction  of 
my  people,  nor  am  1  sensible  that  a  knowledge  of  the  go8j)el  truths 
will  add  to  their  value.  1  object  to  their  being  taught  to  read,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  acquire  a  knowledge  which  is  calculated  to  raise  them 
al)ove  their  present  coiulilion,  and  to  inspire  them  with  hopes  of  ad¬ 
vancement  in  society.  1  object  to  it  also,  because  they  may  read  Inxiks 
of  an  injurious  tendency,  and  may  learn  to  be  dissatisfied  w  ith  the  evils 

almost  inseparable  from  servitude” . Would  he  thus  think  and  act, 

if  he  were  brought  to  regiird  the  dependent  as  master  his  own 
soul,  and  as  under  an  obligiition  to  provide  for  its  everlasting  welfare?* 

pp.  168 — 173. 


We  heard  it  adduced,  the  other  day,  in  proof  that  slave-hold¬ 
ing  was  not  forbidden  by  (’hristianity,  that  St.  Paul,  in  writing 
to  I'hileinon  on  l)elialf  of  Onesiinus,  a  runaway  slave,  styles  his 
master,  though  a  slave-owner,  his  beloved  brother  and  fellow  la- 
Ixiurer.  \Ve  could  not  but  admire  the  specious  ingenuity  of  the 
argument ;  it  reminded  us  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Tempter  in  his 
apjH*al  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures — “  if  is  written,'"'  But 
what  else  is  written  in  the  Ejnstle  to  Philemon  ?  “  Receive  him 
that  is  as  my  own  son ; (such  is  the  obvious  import  of  the 
phrase,  ra  iua  <T7r?^ayx,va,  referring  to  his  having  been  converted 
to  tbe  Christian  faith,  or  regenerated,  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Paul ;) — “  no  longer  as  a  servant  (or  slave),  but  above  a  servant, 
a  brother  iK'loveil.  If  thou  consider  me  as  a  companion,  receive 
him  as  myself."  Our  moilern  Philcmons  of  Barbados  or  Ja¬ 
maica  would  consider  this  as  strange  language  to  be  held  respect¬ 
ing  one  of  their  slaves.  If  one  of  their  runaways,  having 
iK'come  baptised  and  converted  to  the  faith,  were  sent  back  to  his 
master,  by  a  Christian  minister,  with  the  exhortation,  ‘  Forgive 
him,  receive  him  now  as  no  longer  a  slave,  but  a  brother,’ — it  is 
not  ditficult  to  anticipate  the  manner  in  which  both  the  message 
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and  its  bearer  woold  he  treated.  Of  all  }>art8  of  the  New  Tct- 
tament,  a  //ro-slaver^^  advocate  would  do  well  to  keep  clear  of  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  which  teaches  such  monstrous  doctrine  as 
that  the  Christian  slave  is  to  he  viewed  by  his  master  as  a  bro¬ 
ther,  a  brother  beloved.  Let  the  Christian  planters  so  regard 
and  so  treat  their  Onesimuses,  and  we  will  own  them  to  be  Phi- 
lemons  indeed. 

^^’e  have  recently  shewn  however,  that  the  Roman  servitude 
differed  so  essentially  from  the  colonial  slavery’  of  our  own  times, 
that  to  confound  them  under  a  common  name,  and  then  to  reason 
from  the  presumed  lawfulness  of  the  one  to  the  lawfulness  of  the 
other,  is  a  mere  artifice  ;  an  attempt  to  build  an  argument  upon 
a  pure  fallacy.  Onesimus  was  a  bond  servant  (Joixof,  aem/s), 
but  not  an  ergnstufus^  a  field-slave.  Had  Christianity  directly 
prohibited  the  domestic  bondage  of  the  Romans,  it  would  vir¬ 
tually  have  forbidden  the  Christians  of  those  days  to  have  any 
sen’ ants  at  all.  Rut  while  it  abstained  from  interfering  with 
cither  the  political  or  the  domestic  institutions  of  any  nation,  it 
classed  the  man-stealer  with  the  murderer,  the  parricide,  the  most 
flagitious  criminal  “f* ;  and  addressed  the  oppressor  of  the  la¬ 
bourer  in  language  which  might  well  make  the  Christian  tyrrants 
of  the  colonies  tremble :  “  Behold,  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who 
have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  unjustly  kept  back  by  you, 
crieth  out ;  and  the  cries  of  the  reapers  have  entered  into  the 
ears  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.^g 


Art.  III.  IVhychcotte  of  Si,  Johns;  or  the  Court,  the  Camp,  the 
Quarter-deck,  and  the  Cloister.  Two  V^olumes,  12mo.  London, 
1833. 

NDER  a  title  which  looks  too  much  like  a  bookseller’s  puff 
to  lead  us  to  expect  much  that  is  substantial  in  the  work  it¬ 
self,  these  volumes  contain  a  collection  of  very  clever  and  enter¬ 
taining  original  papers.  In  the  getting  up  of  the  volumes,  there 
is,  indeed,  a  palpable  air  of  book-making;  and  the  publication 
has  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  catch-penny.  We  must  say 
too,  that  we  cannot  entirely  applaud  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
concoction  of  the  materials.  Tiie  liberty  that  is  talcen  with  living 
characters,  is  scarcely  allowable;  although  the  writer  may  pleaa 
in  extenuation,  that  his  portraits  are  generally  those  of  the  pa¬ 
negyrist,  not  of  the  satirist.  We  know  not  what  Professor 
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Sinythe  will  say  at  havinj^  his  lectures  and  conversations  surrep- 
titioubly  re|>urted.  We  wish  that  it  miglit  provoke  him  to  puh- 
libh  in  self-defence.  Wliatevcr  fault,  however,  we  may  find  with 
the  author  or  supposeil  redavteur  of  these  Wliychcotte  pa|>ers, 
on  these  or  other  grounds,  we  cannot  refuse  to  do  him  the  justice 
of  admitting,  that  we  have  been  mucli  amused  with  liis  biogra¬ 
phical  sketches,  not  a  little  interestetl  hy  his  stories  and  anecdotes, 
and  often  well  pleased  with  the  gootl  sense  of  his  graver  observa¬ 
tions.  We  siiould  sus|K‘ct  him  to  he  an  indolent  man  of  talent, 
ca])able  of  producing  far  better  things,  lie  has  evidently  (not¬ 
withstanding  his  choice  of  a  publisher)  receivetl  his  education  and 
formed  his  opinions  in  tlie  I'ory  school ;  and  his  partialities  be¬ 
speak  him  to  be  a  real  Cantab.  We  honour  his  courageous 
frankness  in  lauding  Bishops  Marsh  and  Phillpotts,  the  two  least 
])opular  prelates  on  the  bench,  although  we  cannot  sympathize  in 
ins  admiration  either  of  the  Author  of  the  Seventy-three  Ques¬ 
tions,  or  of  ‘  the  active  and  acute  political  bishop,’  ‘  the  Clerical 
Chesterlield' — and  Proteus.  As  we  do  not  share  in  the  Wri¬ 
ter’s  partialities  and  opinions,  he  will  consider  himself,  we  hope, 
the  more  honoured  by  our  gooil  opinion. 

An  ‘  introductory  memoir,’  by  no  means  the  least  engaging 
part  of  the  work,  hut  very  slenderly  related  to  the  subsequent 
])apers,  describes  the  character  of  Aylmer  Wliychcotte,  of  whom 
his  tutor  argued  but  too  ])rophetically  :  ‘  he  has  talent  enough  for 
‘  any  thing  ;  he  w  ill  attain  nothing.’  The  portrait  is  evidently 
from  the  life,  and  conveys  an  instructive  lesson.  But  alas ! 
wrongheadedness  is,  in  most  instances,  incurable.  The  next  pa¬ 
per  introduces  us  to  the  Cambridge  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

‘  ^V’llethe^  it  he  the  jieculiar  beauty  uf  his  style,  or  the  noble,  and 
generous,  and  elevated  sentiments  w  hich  his  Lectures  embody, — or  the 
feeling  with  which  they  are  uttered, — or  the  singular  felicity  with 
which  he  sustains  the  unllagging  interest  and  attention  of  his  youthful 
audittiry, — or  to  all  these  circumstances  combined, — certain  it  is,  that 
no  professor  ever  conciliated  or  retained,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  affec¬ 
tionate  regard  of  those  who,  year  after  year,  have  attended  his  Lec¬ 
tures. 

‘  For  him,  even  the  idle  will  rise  an  hour  earlier,  rather  than  lose 
the  lecture.  For  him,  the  gay,  rather  than  forego  the  fund  of  inform¬ 
ation  that  aw*aits  them,  will  desert  their  late  breakfast  party,  or  decline 
it  alt(»gether. 

‘  He  is  precisely  the  sort  of  lecturer  to  iiiHuence  the  auditory  he 
addresses.  1 1  is  object  is,  invariably  and  unweariedly,  to  inspire  them 
with  elevateil  sentiments  and  enlarged  views— to  lead  them  to  regard 
with  distrust,  men  of  sweeping  measures  and  daring  experiments — to 
teach  them  to  look  for  the  security  of  a  country  in  the  lenity  and  justice 
of  its  administration — to  think  all  vain  but  affection  and  honour  — the 
simplest  and  chea{>est  }deasures,  the  truest  and  most  precious — to  im¬ 
press  on  them,  that  virtue  herself  is  beoc^ning,  and  the  pursuit  of  truth 
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rational — and  that  penemsity  of  acntimcnt  the  only  mental  acquire¬ 
ment  which  is  either  to  be  wished  for  or  admired. 

‘  Randy  does  n  lecture  dost'  without  containing?  in  it  some  reference 
to  man's  hijrher  destiny  and  the  majrnificent  visions  of  Christian  ho|>e; 
apart  from  which  his  existence'  is  a  riddle,  and  his  trials  unmeaning. 

*  One  is  at  this  instant  present  to  me. — He  had  been  lecturing  on 
the  Flight  to  Vareiines :  and,  in  alluding  to  the  \’nriou8  accounts 
which  had  been  given  of  that  unfortunate  enterprise,  took  (K'cnsioii  to 
notice  the  difhculties  and  distrust  which  certain  sceptics  have  at- 
tenijUed  to  thn^w  over  the  mission  of  our  l^rd,  from  certain  discre¬ 
pancies,  omissions,  and  apparent  inconsistencit's,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  “  Paley,  that  most  sc'nsible  wTitcr,  has  notici'd  these 
attempts,  and  has  most  completelv  and  triumphantly  n*fute<l  them. 
If  tiie  argument  which  Paine  and  lliime  have  applied*  to  the  writers 
of  the  hmr  (rospels — which  are  strictly  and  properly  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Sufferings  of  our  Saviour — be  applic'd  to  the  narratives  of 
vTiters  on  the  French  Revolution,  we  are  bfuind  to  infer,  U|Mm  their 
principle,  that  no  such  event  as  the  French  Revolution  has  ever  oc¬ 
curred  ! 

*  “  Discrepancies,  contradictions,  omissions,  inconsistencies,  present 
themselves,  w’hich  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  or  overlook.  Take,  for 
an  instance,  the  fact  of  the  Flight  to  Vareiines,  The  queen  is  repre¬ 
sented,  in  one  account,  as  braving  the  palace  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Monsieur  de  Moulins:  in  another,  as  leaning  <»n  the  arm  of  M.  de 
l^Iallerv :  by  a  third  writer  it  is  asserted  |M»sitively,  that  she  quitted  it 
alone.  Yet  from  this,  art'  we  to  imagine  that  the  queen  did  nut  leave 
it  at  all  ? 

‘  “  Again :  one  account  states  confidently,  that  M.  de  Rouill6  was 
wounded  in  the  side  and  in  the  shoulder.  Monsieur  de  l>ania8  says, 
that  he  was  wounded  only  in  the  breast.  A  third  writer  affirms,  that 
his  sole  iiijim'  w’as  that  of  a  slight  contusion  on  the  head.  The  fact  of 
his  ill-treatment  and  butcher}'  is  beyond  dispute. 

‘  “  Again :  one  writer  of  considerable  autliurity  says,  that  the  quct*ii 
ans  recognized,  at  8t.  ^leuehould,  hy  Drouet's  sun  :  another,  that  she 
was  observed  by  Drouet  himself.  In  detailing  the  several  features  of 
this  disastrous  undertaking,  one  historian  atfinns,  that  Drouet  entered 
the  town  of  Clermont ;  another,  that  he  jiasseil  by  it ;  a  third,  that  he 
rode  into  \'^areniieK  alone  ;  a  fourth,  that  his  son  was  with  him  ;  a 
fifths  and  this  is  the  true  account — that  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
friend.  Yet,  of  his  detection  of  the  royal  party— of  his  journey  tu 
and  arrival  at  Vurennes — there  can  exist  no  doubt.  All  these  are 
mutters  of  indisputable  truth.  Yet  is  it  on  points  slight  and  imma¬ 
terial  U.S  these,  that  the  veracity  of  the  Gospel  narratives  has  ijeen  at- 
teiiqUed  to  overthrown,  and  the  reality  of  our  ISaviour  s  existence 
iuijiugued  !  ’  pp.  2 — 7« 


*  You  would  like  tu  see  hiui  P  We  are  late :  it  wants  but  one 
minuU'  to  ten.  Away  to  the  anatomical  schools.  Here,  in  this  dark, 
dingy  lecturc-ruan,  his  little  black  mahogany  stand  placed  straight 
before  him,  his  right  arm  a  little  exleuded,  the  left  resting  on  tiie 
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Hinall  |H)rlfolio  which  contains  his  lectures — his  whole  apj>carance  in¬ 
dicating  the  p'litleinan  of  the  old  scho<»l,  hut  stroiif^ly  characteristic  of 
extreme  fnmhtwnme  and  kindness  c»f  dis|M)sition  —  stands  the  ]Mi|uilar 
Professor.  Hark!  he  has  just  finished  some  brilliant  passage— a  |>art 
of  his  well  known  lecture  on  Maria  Theresa:  —  W’ho  that  has  heard  it 
c'lin  ever  forj^et  it  ? — ijr  has  summed  up  his  elaborate  analysis  of  Fre¬ 
derick  the  ( I  real — or  has  closed  his  ex(|uisite  )M>rtraiture  t»f  the  follies 
and  siirrows  of  the  unfortunate  Antoinette,  and  a  murmur  of  ajtplause 
which  they  cared  not  or  could  not  control,  has  burst  from  his  delighted 
auditory. 

‘  Take  another  view.  Ymi  see  that  tall  and  somewhat  gjiiint  figure, 
in  a  green  coat  and  black  velvet  collar,  bright  buff  waiste<wt,  knee 
breeches,  and  \\  bite  cotton  st«»ckings,  powth*red,  with  round  shoulders, 
and  rather  a  stoop  in  his  gait — yes,  he  that  is  stritling  away  before  us 
i»n  the  'rrumpington  W’alk,  with  his  hands  Inhind  him — his  master’s 
gown  curiouslv  tucki'd  up  into  a  roll,  and  most  unceremoniously  dis- 
p4>sed  <»f,  as  if  it  fettiTeil  the  nnaions  t»f  the  wearer,  and  uas  an 
appemlagt*  he  would  gladly  ilispense  with — there  g<K*s  the  boast  of 
Peterhouse,  totally  abstracted  from  the  present,  and  revelling  in  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  past. 

*  Ilis  voice  is  peculiar.  Vtnir  first  impressions  of  it  are  unfavour¬ 
able  ;  that  it  is  harsh,  wiry,  thin,  and  inharmonious.  Vet,  so  com- 
jiletely  does  he  identify  himself  with  his  subject,  that  tlmse  passages 
which  re(|uire  irony  or  ]iatiios  ;  lofty  indignation,  or  winning  intreaty  ; 
cutting  rebuke,  or  genenais  pity,  are  delivered  with  a  truth,  a  tire,  a 
force,  and  feeling,  which  set  criticism  at  defiance.*  pp.  11  — 13. 

Wc  are  tlien  favoured  witli  a  few  specimens  of  tlie  Professor's 
style  of  lecturing,  taken  down  in  a  note-book  in  the  leeture- 
rooin.  They  are  ‘  not  hazarded  with  tlie  intention  of  giving  an 
‘  adeipiate  and  complete  idea '  of  the  force  and  ehxjnenee  of  the 
original ;  and  tlie  charm  of  delivery  is  wanting.  Still,  our 
readers  will  agree  with  ns,  tliat  these  sUden  morvrun.v  are  samples 
of  no  ordinary  compositions.  We  must  make  room  for  a  few 
passages. 

‘  Louis  XIV.—  lit*  was  in  some  respects  unfortunate.  He  became  a 

ruler  t»f  the  earlli  when  (piite  an  infant.  His  education  was  neglected. 

His  rilling  passion  was  vanity — the  mere  love  of  ]>raise.  He  was  an 

iict(»r.  He  was  eternally  uneasy  and  anxious  for  an  audience.  He 

was  incessantly  ilesirons  to  exhifiit.  At  his  levees  — in  his  drawinir- 
•  *  ^ 
riHini — on  his  terrace — at  his  meals — he  was  ever  acting  the  grand 

postnre-maker  of  Furope.  Thronghont  the  whole  tif  the  royal  day  he 
had  his  exits  and  his  entrances.  It  was  for  ever  a  drama,  and  the  licro 
t)f  the  ]»iece  was  Louis.  Kven  at  the  chapel  it  was  the  “  grand  nio- 
narqne  "  at  his  devotiims.  Xo  ideas,  however  overwhelming,  no  ap- 
preh  elision  <d’  the  sanctity  of  the  Being  he  was  addressing,  seems  for 
tnie  instant  to  have  banished  from  his  view,  the  tinsel  trumpery  of  hu¬ 
man  gramlenr.  Yet  his  age  was  very  famous.  *Several  master  sjiirits 
lived  in  it  ;  and  the  splendour  of  their  works  has  lH*en  rerit*cted  back 
upon  the  age  and  history  of  Louis.  Turenne,  ^'illeroy,  W'lidome,  and 
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the  jiroat  Conde,  were  his  geiiemls :  Richelieu  and  Mazarine  were  his 
statesmen :  Le  Notre  laid  out  his  grounds :  he  had  Perreau  for  the 
architect  of  his  j)alace8,  and  I-ie  Poussin  to  deconitc  them :  Corneille 
ami  Kacine  wrote  his  trajjedies:  Molierc  his  comedies:  Ihmrdahme, 
Jlossnet,  and  Massillon,  were  his  ministers.  What  could  he  desire 
more }  I  have  already  alluded  to  his  appetite  for  praise.  Out  of 
forty-nine  years, — these  bounded  his  reign, — he  had  twenty-nine  years 
of  war.  ()ne  million  of  men  were  s:icriticed.  A  .succession  of  battles 
was  to  Ik*  fought,  attended  with  the  m(»st  frightful  carnage  ;  the  ten¬ 
der  were  to  immrn,  and  the  brave  were  to  die ;  tliat  Louis  might  Ihj 
called  “  (ireat  !  " 

*  At  the  close  of  his  life,  when  the  pageantry  of  pewer  was  about  to 
cease  for  ever,  he  seems  to  have  l)een  first  S4*nsible  that  he  had  mis¬ 
taken  the  first  duties  of  a  .sovereign.  “  My  son,*'  .said  he  on  his  death¬ 
bed  to  the  l)ari])hin,  “  cultivate  j)eace  as  the  source  of  the  greate.st 
giHul.  Avoid  war  as  the  source  of  the  greatest  evil.  My  example  in 
this  respect  has  not  been  a  gmal  one.  Do  not  imitate  it.  It  is  this 
part  of  my  reign  that  1  most  regret.”  * 

‘  Louis  X\\ — Vou  will  be  dis;i])poiiited  that  there  is  no  good  his¬ 
tory  of  this  reign  t<»  which  1  can  refer  you.  It  has  not  yet  been  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  portion  of  French  history.  Duclos  deserts  us  just  alMuit  the 
])eriod  at  which  we  have  arrived.  /  have  ati /ton need  and  must  con., 
tinne  to  announce  to  ye  the  rel^n  of  iMuis  Xf  \  a  prelude  to  the  French 
revidntion.  The  chief  points  in  the  foreign  ])olitics  of  this  reign  are, 
the  acipiisitions  of  the  Dutchies  of  Lorraine  and  Harr ;  and  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Due  de  Choisi*ul  in  the  affairs  of  Genoa,  by  which  the 
islaml  of  Corsica  was  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy. 

‘  Disputes  had  ari.sen  between  the  Corsicans  and  the  repuldic  of 
(»enoa.  I’hc  (ienoese  wished  to  know  what  they  were  to  pay  the 
French  (bweriiment  for  the  liire  (d  tnnips  to  reduce  that  islaml.  The 
Due  de  (’hoiseul  ])roposcd  higher  and  higher  terms — at  length  the  pos- 
s(*ssioii  of  the  island  itself.  He  then  announced  himsi*lf  as  a  mediator 
— alfirmed  that  it  was  a  depemlence  far  t<K)  uncertain  and  burdensome 
for  a  republic  like  theirs,  and  that  it  would  Ih^  for  their  advantage  to  lie 
relieved  from  it. 

‘  'I'he  negotiation  was  carried  on  so  secretly  that  the  jealousy  of 
Kngland  was  never  awakened,  and  he  succeeded  — 8uccet*<led  by  slay¬ 
ing  the  brave  with  his  bayonets,  and  bribing  the  irresolute  with  his 
gold.  Hut  there  is  a  righteous  retribution  which  awaits  nations  as  well 
as  individuals.  Who  could  conceive  that  from  this  island,  so  betrayed 
and  tram|)led  on,  from  its  inhabitants,  so  cruelly  enslav(*<l  and  re¬ 
morselessly  butchered,  one  should  arise  who  should  crush  the  Ikmrlions 
under  hsit — one  to  whom  thrones  were  finitstools — one  who  should 
Ix'come  the  bitterest  .scourge  of  monarchs,  and  of  France  in  jmrti- 
cnlar !  ’ 

‘  Louis  XVI.  ascends  the  throne.  He  is  extremely  disquieted 
about  the  finances.  Gives  his  confidence  to  Maurepas:  who  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  first  by  Turgot,  and  then  by  Neckar.  ISIaurepas’s  plan  was 
Isild  enough  : — no  new  loans,  and  no  new  taxes.  This  was  sufficiently 
daring,  when  the  annual  deficit  was  tw'enty-fivc  millions : — but 
Neckar’s  W’sis  bolder  still— nen’  loans,  and  no  new  taxes!  How  did 
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Neckar  pn>|K)se  to  cover  tlio  deficioiicv  ?  By  ulxdishinjx  useless  places, 
hy  econoiov  in  the  state,  and  retrench iiient  about  the  ctnirt.  Xeckar 
was  the  Minister  of  Hetrenchinent  and  Hefonn.  He  fails  in  his  ex¬ 
pectations  and  plans — at  least  with  tlie  court — and  retires.  ^lonsieur 
de  C'alonne  suceeecls. 

‘  Monsieur  de  (’alonne. — Did  a  minister  want  a  sinecure  for  a  fol¬ 
lower? — it  was  ready.  Did  the  cjueen  want  a  place  (»r  a  pension  for  a 
favourite?  —  it  was  ready-  Did  a  prince  of  tlu*  hh»od  want  a  tempo¬ 
rary  snp])lv,  to  defray  a  debt  at  the  ‘iaminj'-tahle  ? — it  was  ready, 
'rhe  minister  was  always  smiling — always  ch«*erful — quite  at  ease  and 
contented — at  every  body’s  call — ready  to  listen  to  and  ohlij^e  all  the 
world.  In  this  irolden  aire,  as  it  must  have  ajipeared  to  the  court,  the 
minister  ( De  (’alonne)  discovered,  that  the  revenue  bore  a  frightful 
ilisproportion  to  the  expenditure. 

*  “  llecatise  I  have  not  sj)oken  in  tlie  most  measured  terms  of  the 
]»rivileged  «>rders,  I  liave  been  .sacrifu'ed."  I'liese  may  be*  considered 
tlie  last  Words  of  De  (’alonne.  He  was  disgraced  and  dismissed.  But, 
strange  retrihuti(»n  !  he  lived  to  see  that  very  arist(»cracy  wliich  had 
preparetl  and  achieved  Ids  ruin,  tlying  from  before  tlie  senseless  de- 
magogues  that  too  soon  sueccedetl  him.’ 

‘  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  tlie  miblesse  at  this 
critical  juncturt' — the  interval  between  forming  the  two  houses;  their 
miseralih*  j»*ahuisy,  their  selfish  j)olicy,  their  narrow  views.  They  f(>r- 
got  that  early  reformation  is  an  amicable  arrangement  with  a  friend  in 
power.  'I'heir  conduct  resembled  that  of  the  savage  in  his  canoe,  who 
sh*eps  upon  the  stream  till  the  stream  becomes  a  torrent,  and  lie  is  pre- 
cij)itated  to  his  destruction.’  pp.  Ill — 

A  few  iletaclied  seutences  are  given  as  s])eeiinens  of  the  ])ithy, 
axiomatic,  and  ]diilosopbical  observations  wbicb  the  Drofessor  oc- 
casitinally  introduces.  ’I'lie  following  are  excellent. 

‘  Men  wlu»  in  early  life  are  accustmned  to  the  petty  details  of  office, 
never  get  beyond  them.  'I'hey  become  familiarized  with  corruption  ; 
their  understandings  become  narrow  ;  their  feelings  are  blunted;  and 
towards  the  close  of  life,  they  become  the  secret  or  avoued  friends  of 
servility,  the  enemies  of  all  public  sentiment,  and  of  all  advisers  the 
wt»rst  that  a  king  or  a  country  can  listen  to.’ 

‘  W’o  to  the  country  where  the  ministers  do  not  respect  popular 
oj>ini(»n  ;  but  wt>  to  the  kingdom — the  monarcliy  at  least — where  they 
have  no  other  master.’ 

‘  The  great  pn*blem  t»f  gmernment  is,  to  make  the  executive  power 
sufficiently  str«mg  to  maintain  and  preserve  peace  and  gmal  order,  and 
yet  mtt  so  strong  as  to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  ])cople.’ 

‘  proviih*  for  events,  is  in  some  measure  to  control  them.’ 

(ircat  must  be  the  merit  of  the  I.ccturcr,  if  these  fragments  do 
him  injustice. 

Passing  over  Denton  Hall  and  the  Ghost  Stories,  we  cofnc  to 
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a  clia]Ucr  lieailcd,  ‘  The  Controversialists  \  containing  the  por- 
traits  (alroiulv  adverted  to)  of  the  political  bishops ;  also  of  the 
*  Prince  llisho])/  Harrington,  and  his  accomplished  chaplain, 
'fownsend  of  Durham,  whose  conversational  powers  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  he  of  the  highest  order*;  of  H]).  Hurgess,  and  Dr. 
I’aher;  the  series  being  closed,  singularly  enough,  with  the  full 
lem^tli  of  a  female  controvertist. 

*  \\\\\  place  aux  (htmes !  Enter,  fair  antagonist  of  Andrew 
Tlumisoii,  and  caustic  author  of  “  An^llcatius” — Mrs.  Henry  (»rev« 
IMrs.  Henry  (irey  is  an  abstruse  niatheinatician,  and  an  acute  contri>- 
versialist.  She  ItMiks  made  of  “  sterner  stuff”  than  we  usually  assign 
to  the  softer  sex.  Her  hard,  cold,  blue  eye — the  rigid  contour  of  her 
countenance — the  ashy,  changeless  hue  of  her  complexion — the  harsh, 
dull  tones  id’  an  inflexihle  voice  are  all  fitting  appendages  to  a 
lemie.  And  a  ])oleniic  she  is  of  first-rate  powers,  as  Andrew  Thomson 
found  to  his  cost.  Heaven  aid  those — for  they  need  it — who  have  to 
o])}>ose  her,  either  in  conversation  or  on  j)aper.  I  would  not  wish  even 

- himself  worse  than  a  castigation  from  that  ruthless  “Female 

Hentley,”  the  only  literary  antagonist,  in  the  whole  of  Dr.  Thomson’s 
fiery  career,  who  made  him  wince,  and  cry,  “  Hold,  enough  !” 

‘  'fhe  Letters  of  Anglicanus,  w  hich  delighted  one  half  of  Edinburgh, 
and  enraged,  almost  to  madness,  the  other,  were  written  during  Air. 
(irey’s  absence  in  England.  On  his  return  from  Monkwearniouth, 
where  he  hail  been  engaged  in  opening  a  imwv  chapel,  “  the  gifted 
woman  ”  submitted  to  the  gaze  of  her  admiring  husband,  the  nianu- 
script  of  the  Letters  of  Anglicanus.  Struck,  as  lie  could  not  fail  to 
be,  with  their  jioint,  their  force,  truth,  and  sarcasm,  he  consented  to 
their  appearance.  The  storms  that  followed  defy  description.  The 
genius,  however,  that  raised  them,  bore  her  husband  triumphantly 
tlirough  their  vehemence ;  and  holding  up  the  reverend  doctor  in  one 
hand,  and  the  cause  of  the  Hible  SiKuety  m  the  other,  she  dashed  into 
the  bitter  billows  of  controversy,  as  if  she  had  Noah  himself  for  a 
pilot. 

‘  She  is  a  singular  woman  to  look  at,  and  aw  ful  Indeed  to  converse 
with — being  jilenished  with  arguments  on  every  probable  and  every 
iiujirobable  subject  —every  possible  and  impossible  topic.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding  her  knowledge  of  Locke  and  I)es  Cartes — her  perfect 
comprehension  of  abstract  ideas — her  familiarity  wdth  Kant — and  the 
smartness  with  which  she  **  rccals  you  to  common  .sense^’*  if  you  fail 
to  express  yourself  w  ith  mathematical  preciseness, — notwithstanding 
all  these  gifts  and  graces,  let  me  ever  l>e  content  to  admire  her  at  a 
distance,  and  to  crave  jicrmission  to  consider  her  like  snow  in  Italy,  a 
phenomenon  more  surprising  than  agreeable.’  pp.  12;j — 128. 


•  The  present  Lord  Chancellor,  when  a  barrister  on  the  Northern 
Circuit,  was  frequently  a  guest  at  the  Prince  Jiishop’s  table,  where  he 
would  seat  himself  betw'een  Townsend  and  Phillpotts,  whom  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  most  jmwerful  conversational  antagonists  of  his 
acquaintance. 


\ 
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The  papers  seem  ])urposely  shufHt'cl,  so  as  to  separate  those 
which  are  of  the  same  suit.  We  skip  some  intermediate  ones  of 
slighter  structure,  to  notice  the  solid  observations  entitled,  ‘  The 
(’ause  of  the  ('hurch.'  'I'hat  the  ('hurch  ‘  has,  till  within  a  very 
‘  recent  ]>ori<Hl,  Yearly  lost  ground  in  the  estimation  of  the  people, 
‘  cannot,"  the  Writer  remarks,  ‘  Ih'  with  any  show  of  truth  (lenied." 
'I’he  causes  to  which  this  has  been  ascribed  are,  1.  the  tithe  sys¬ 
tem  ;  2.  ‘  the  little  ifeferenee  tihefrn  to  the  wishes  of  the  peojtfe^ 
‘  and  the  spstematie  and  determined  manner  in  whieh  their  re- 
^  presenfatiiPtis  and  entreaties  teith  respert  tit  the  distribution  of 
^preferment  hit  re  been  diseoutttetianeed  and  defied and  3. 
])luralities,  which  last  are  allirmed  to  be  em])hatically  the  curse  of 
the  ("hurch.  With  regard  to  the  tithe,  the  Writer  zealously  de¬ 
fends  the  right  of  the  clergy,  as  not  less  valid  than  that  of  the 
landlord  ;  but  he  has  not  taken  pains  to  understand  the  subject. 
He  alHrms  for  instance,  that  ‘  where  the  tithes  are  held  as  at  pre- 
‘  sent,  the  ])arson  does  not  get  a  third  of  his  legal  due.  In  many 
‘  cases,  it  (loes  not  amount  to  a  fourth  of  tlie  real  value  oi'  the 


‘  tithe."  Now  this  assertion,  by  attem])ting  to  ])rove  too  much, 
is  fatal  to  the  validity  of  the  claim.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
shew  that  the  modern  claim  goes  far  beyond  the  original  grant, 
and  that  the  latter  has  been  prodigiously  misconstrued,  than  the 
fact,  that  the  hyjmthctical  claim  is  incapable  of  being  enforced. 
Archdeacon  C’oxe,  in  his  ‘  Three  I.etters"  to  Mr.  llenett,  desig¬ 
nates  tithe  as  a  ‘  pro])crty  amounting  to  the  value  of  nearly  one- 
‘  fourth  of  the  rental  of  the  whole  kingdom."  Now,  assuming  this 
to  be  correct,  and  adopting  also  the  assertion  of  the  present  Wri¬ 
ter,  we  arrive  at  the  ])leasant  conclusion,  that  the  tithe,  if  enforced 
to  the  extent  of  its  fidl  value,  would  be  equal  to  three-fourths,  if 
not  to  the  total  amount  of  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  ! 

The  title  to  tithe  involves  an  arithmetical  blunder  as  well  as  a 


practical  grievance.  'I'o  re])resent  it  as  only  so  much  additional 
rent,  is  a  didionest  subterfuge.  Ueiit  is  paid  out  of  the  culti¬ 
vator's  ])n>llts ;  tithe  is  levied  upon  the  ])roduce,  irres])ective  of 
proliis.  It  is  a  tax  upon  im])rovemcnts ;  for,  the  more  highly  the 
occiq)icr  cultivates  his  farm,  the  more  oppressive  the  tithe;  and  it 
falls  the  heaviest  uihui  those  w  ho  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  the  oc¬ 
cupiers  of  inferior  land.  'The  tithe  is  not  complained  of,  because 
it  is  a  burthen  upon  the  land,  but  because  it  is  a  burthen  upon 
the  expeiuliture  of  the  cultivator,  and  a  burthen  unjust  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  well  as  vexatious  from  its  arbitrary  character,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  regulated  by  the  prolits  of  that  expenditure.  It  is  un¬ 
just  also,  lK‘causi*,  l)eing  variable  and  arbitrary,  it  cannot  be  made 
the  subject  of  certain  calculation  in  taking  a  farm  or  in  projecting 
improvements.  And  it  is  unjust,  in  referenee  to  the  community 
at  large,  because  it  is  a  pro])erty  increasing  in  value,  in  modem 
times,  in  an  undue  degree  compared  w  ith  other  pro|)erty',  and 
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without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  labours  of  those  who 
liokl  this  proi^rty  in  trust  for  the  public  benefit.  These  are  the 
grounds  u}K)n  which,  the  more  the  subject  is  examined  into,  the 
more  manifest  it  liocomcs,  that  the  tithe  h  hoih  a  burthen  and  a 
grievance,  inequitable  in  itself,  and  injurious  alike  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture  and  of  religion. 

\\  ith  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  present  Writer  s|)caks 
out  honestly. 

‘  Xothing  has  alienated  the  afftTtions  of  the  people  from  the  existing 
estahlishnient  so  silently  and  irreparably  as  the  |H*rtiiiacity  with  which, 
in  lifucs  pastf  they  have  Ikvii  denied  a  voice  in  the  preferment  of  their 
ministers,  and  the  sturdiness  with  which  any  representation  on  their 
part,  in  behalf  of  a  valned  curate,  has  been  silenced  or  set  at  nought. 

‘  1  will  here  mention  a  fact  which  fell  under  mv  own  ])ersonul  «)b- 
servation.  It  shews  how  the  system  w<»rked,  and  (»f  what  bitter  fruits 
it  was  ])roductive.  A  living  became  vacant  on  which  a  curate  of  the 
most  blameless  life  and  iK'iievolent  habits  had  been  stationed  eleven 
years.  It  was  a  “  peculiar,"  and  formed  part  of  the  patronage  t>f  the 
dean  of  the  diiK*(*se.  A  memorial  was  drawn  up,  addressed  to  that 
dignitary,  and  signed  by  all  the  ])rincipal  landowners  and  landholders 
in  tlie  parish,  praying  that  he  would  take  the  services  and  character 
of  their  curate  into  consideration  in  disposing  of  the  vacant  vicarage. 
It  was  deemed  most  res|M?clful  that  a  deputation  should  wait  on  him  ; 
and  three  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  landed  proprietors 
were  fixed  upon.  The  dean  was  apprised  of  their  intention— a  day 
was  named  —and  an  interview  granted.  lie  never  asked  them  to  sit 
d«>wn — never  offered  them  (they  had  ridden  thirty  miles)  any  refresh¬ 
ment— never  expresst'd  any  pleasure  at  such  a  compliment  being  paid 
to  a  brother  clergyman.  He  contented  himself  with  putting  two 
(juestions — “Are  these  signatures  genuine.^"  He  was  assured  they 
were.  “  Is  the  wish  this  petition  expresses,  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
whole  ])arish.^” — “  Unquestionably  so."  “  Then  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  c«»nsider  this  a  most  improj)er  interference.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
wrest  from  me  my  right  of  ])resentation,  and  I  shall  treat  it  accord¬ 
ingly.  iMr.  C - sc  has  no  chance  of  success  in  the  ])reseiit 

instance."  He  bowed  and  retired. 

‘  Now  this  was  the  conduct,  on  a  ptant  of  patronage,  of  an  acute 
and  clever  man — of  one  who  had  niiscd  himself  to  ecclesiastical  rank, 
hy  his  own  industry  and  exertions — and  had  exhibited,  on  many  occa¬ 
sions,  a  nice  sense  of  honour,  and  an  ardent  love  of  justice. 

‘  Alas  !  how  much  easier  is  it  to  feel  than  to  think  ! 

*  To  the  \’^icanige  a  middle-aged  gentleman  was  prestmted,  of  highly 
agreeable  manners,  and  very  convivial  habits.  He  was  what  is  culled 
“  a  dead  shot : "  and  many  a  keenly  contested  jiigeon-match  took  place 
on  the  vicar’s  glebe  ;  and  many  a  jovial  carouse  followed  it.  He 
hunted,  t(M>,  occasionally  with  the  Quorn  hounds ;  and  was  so  tender 
of  the  prejudices  of  his  parishioners,  that  he  always  w<»re  a  pepjK'r- 
and-s;dt  t'oat  till  he  got  to  cover.  He  was  fond,  too,  of  Cheltenham  ; 
and  had  no  dislike  to  Bath  :  but  his  altachuicnt  to  his  parish  prevented 
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him,  ill  any  niu'  yoar,  roinainiiig  more  than  two  months  at  tin*  ono,  ami 
three  at  tlu*  other. 

‘  lint  wliat  became  of  the  parisli  of  K - in  the  intiTim  ?  Tliat 

])arish,  in  whieli,  during  tlic  curate’s  ministry,  not  a  ilissentim^  cliapel 
of  any  tlenomination  was  to  he  found,  In'came  aliot-hed  of  Sectarianism. 
In  a  few  years  it  was  delujred  with  dissent.  And  if  at  this  moment  I 
wished  to  name  a  ])laco  more  renowned  than  any  other,  for  hitter 
hiding  against  the  cliureh,  a  dee|)-nK»ted  dislike  to  her  institutions, 
ami  a  thorough  contempt  for  her  clergy  —  I  should  point  tt»  that  hamlet. 
\\’ho  is  to  hlame  for  this  ?  the  patron,  the  people,  or  the  pastor  ^  ’ 

pp.  7. 

Wo  say,  noitluT,  hut  the  system.  It  is  a  mistake  to  re])rcscnt 
this  as  an  ahuse  :  it  is  the  very  principle  of’  the  ecclesiastical  po¬ 
lity  of  the  Kstahlishment  to  exclude  the  voice  of  the  peo])lc. 
Some  years  ago,  when  llishop  Uandol])h  (if  we  recollect  right) 
filled  tlie  see  of  London,  a  most  respeetahle  deputation  of  the  pa¬ 
rishioners  of  one  of  the  metro])olitan  parishes,  an  eminent  hanker 
at  their  head,  solicited  his  lordshi))  to  bestow’  the  vacant  living, 
which  was  in  the  Hishop'’s  gift,  mion  the  curate  who  had  exem- 
plarily  discharged  the  ])arochial  duties  during  the  non-residence 
of  the  deceased  inenmhent.  ’Fhc  right  rev.  ])relate  received  the 
dejnUation  with  courtesy,  hut  told  them,  that  he  cofild  not  bestow 
the  living  on  the  curate,  because  it  would  recognize  the  principle 
of  po]>nlar  nomination  ;  he  must  therefore  give  it  to  another  in¬ 
dividual,  although  he  ]>ledged  his  word  that  it  should  be  to  a 
]H'rson  who  would  reside  and  do  the  duty.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  present  Writer  means  by  speaking  of  such  things  as  be¬ 
longing  to  ‘  times  ]>ast.'  We  have  never  heard  that  this  ])rin- 
ci]de  has  been  abandoned.  The  (’hiirch,  on  every  occasion,  has 
prided  herself  on  defying  the])eo])le;  emulating  the  spirit  of  those 
who  presided  over  the  Jewish  establishment,  of  whom  we  read, 
John  vii.  l<).  Hut  the  time  has  at  length  come,  when  this  jiolicy 
will  no  hmger  answer.  'I'he  ])eo])lc  fr///  have  a  voice  in  choosing 
their  own  ]>ast(»rs,  either  within  the  pale  or  without  it. 

In  reference  to  the  third  grievance,  ])lnralities,  the  Writer  re¬ 
marks,  that  ‘  never  will  the  C’hnrch  thrive,  till  this  indefensible 
‘  abuse  of  patronage  is  redressed.'  We  admit  that  non-residence 
is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  hardship  of  the  tithe  system  ;  but 
if  non-residence  is  always  an  evil,  it  does  not  follow,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  residence  is  always  a  benelit.  We  know  of  instances 
in  which  the  non-residence  of  the  inenmhent  would  be  hailed  as 
a  great  advantage,  if  a  working  curate  of  the  right  stamp  were  sent 
in  his  ])lace.  How  the  present  system  works,  the  following  is 
given  as  an  instance. 

‘  There  is  a  living  in  the  north  of  England,  the  receipts  of  which, 
during  the  period  of  high  prices,  fell  little  slu^rt  of  J,(M)0/.  per  annum: 
— they  at  present  amount,  at  the  lowest  computation,  to  l,d(K)/.  The 
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livini:  is  hold  by  a  gentleman,  in  luUlition  to  tfvo  others,  and  a  vahmhlo 
j)rolK‘nilal  stall. 

‘  XtJtwithstanding  his  varitnis  ])refennents,  he  dtnvs  imt  possess 
uhijjuity  ;  and  therefore  neither  of  his  eures  can  receive  a  large  portion 
of  his  personal  attention.  On  the  living  to  which  I  refer,  ho  resides 
three  months,  and  preaches,  while  in  residence,  every  Sunday  morning. 
Ills  sermons  maybe  summed  up  at  thirteen. — the  amount  of  duty 
the  parish  receives  from  him  in  exchange  for  the  1,000/.  he  draws 
from  it. 

*  To  su]>ply  his  lack  of  service, — fc»r  the  place  is  populous,  and  the 
duty  heavy,— twc»  curates  are  engaged.  To  the  senior  is  allotted  150/. 
j)er  annum  as  his  stipend  ;  to  the  junior,  KM)/.  There  were  some  in 
the  j)arish  to  whom  these  arrangements  were  anything  but  siitis- 
faetory.  Many  rememl>ered  when  the  rectt»ry  was  inhabited  ; — when 
their  incumbent  resided  regularly  and  constantly  annmg  them.  They 
were  entitled,  they  said,  to  have  a  resident  rector.  The  po])ulation-^ 
the  value — the  importance  of  the  rectory — all  demanded  it.  It  was 
an  abust'  of  no  trifling  nature,  that  such  a  living  should  lie  la'stowed 
on  one  that  would  not  reside  mHUi  it ;  that  so  large  a  sum  should  lie 
uhstiaeted  from  the  ])arish,  and  so  small  a  part  of  it  spent  in  it. 

‘  A  year  or  two  since,  after  the  rector’s  last  si*rmon  for  the  season, 
the  following  dialogue  was  overheard  bi'tween  two  of  the  oldest  of  his 
hearers,  us  they  slowly  descended  the  little  hill  on  which  the  parish 
ehurcli  is  situated. 

‘  “  Well,  this  is  number  thirteen.  I  suppose,  our  worthy  rt'ctor 
leaves  us  to-morrow,  for  L(uidon.  He ’s  a  mdde  preacher!” 

‘  “  Hum])h  !  I  wonder  which  of  his  jireferments  stands  next  in  ro¬ 
tation  for  the  favour  of  one  of  his  angel  visits.” 

‘  “  What  have  his  livings,  pluralist  as  he  is,  to  do  with  his  preach¬ 
ing?  I  maintain,  his  discourses  alxmiid  in  sound,  g(M>d  d(»ctrim‘s. 
'I'hey  are  valnahle  sermons.” 

‘  “  (iranted  :  nay,  I  ’ll  go  further,  friend.  I  will  aflirm  of  them  that 
they  are  precious  sermons ;  and,  of  our  past(»r  himself,  that  to  his 
tloek  there  cannot  be  a  dearer  man.” 

‘  “  That’s  a  sneer:  explain  it.” 

‘  Why,”  remarked  the  other,  with  unrutfled  calmness,  “  can  there 
W  a  dearer  man  to  the  parish,  when  we  pay  him  upwards  of  1,5(H)/. 
for  condescending  to  remain  three  months  amongst  us  ?  And  his  thir- 
t»‘en  sermons,  I  assert  them  to  l)e  ‘  precious/  What  other  epithet  do 
they  merit,  when  he  receives  exactly  120/.  a-piece  for  each  of  them  >'*’* 

pp.  205—200. 

I’Vom  the  Church,  we  turn  to  the  Court.  A  very  interesting 
paper  describes  an  interview  with  the  son  of  Na])olcon,  which 
cannot  he  altogether  a  fancy  sketch,  whatever  colouring  the  ima¬ 
gination  may  liave  lent  to  it. 

‘  At  ten,  we  were  again  under  the  walls  of  Shoonbrunn.  After  a 
long  and  most  painful  interval,  our  guide  came  !ip,  hurried  us  through 
some  damp,  dreary,  dirty,  ill-lighted  passages,  and  finally  ushered  us 
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into  a  lofty,  but  ill-pro|x»rtioiu*(l  and  niisonibly  furnisbcd  anartnient, 
wbore  he  left  us,  with  an  assurance  that  there  the  duke  would  give  us 
autlienct*. 

*  After  a  few  minutes  the  diM>r  of  a  little  Cidiinot  at  the  higher  end 
of  the  r«Hnn  was  slowly  unclosed  ;  a  youthful  figure  glided  through  the 
opening,  and  we  sIcmkI  in  the  presence  <»f  the  young  Napoleon. 

‘  llis  appearance  is  j)eculiarly  prepossessing.  Tlie  delicate  and 
chiselled  In-auty  of  his  features — their  air  of  mournful  intelligence  and 
serene  command — tlie  dee|>,  s:id,  settled  composure  of  his  eye — the 
thoughtful  ])aleness  of  his  cheek —and  the  lofty,  noble,  but  intense  ab¬ 
straction  wliieli  cliaracterizi'd  all  his  movements — form  too  remarkable 
a  portrait  to  1m‘  speedily  forgotten. 

*  It  is  diflicult  to  (lescriln*  a  countenance  so  peculiar  in  its  expres¬ 
sion  ;  so  deeply  sad  when  in  repose,  so  captivating  when  animated  by 
the  exertion  of  speaking.  Something,  Inuvever,  must  be  attempteil. 
lie  iidierits  the  fair  complexion  and  light  hair  of  his  mother  ;  his  eyes 
are  blue,  de»*p,  sa<l,  and  thoughtful.  To  him  have  descended  the 
finely  formed  lips  of  his  father,  and  the  small,  beautiful  hand  ;  and 
he  birasts  the  same  soft,  winning,  attractive  smile.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Austrian  in  his  forehtnid  ;  it  is  high,  but  narrmv,  and  not 
finely  develo|H‘d  :  all  elsi*  is  noble  and  commanding.  Hut  the  un¬ 
wonted  paleness  of  his  features,  the  settled  tluaightfulness  of  his  brow, 
the  hsjk  of  deep,  and  habitual,  and  unutterable  sadness,  betoken  one 
who  has  hnNsled  over  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart,  and  found  them 
unmingled  bitterness. 

‘  He  advanced  (juickly  down  the  nnim  towards  the  doctor,  and  then 
g;ive  a  rapid  glance  «>f  inquiry  at  his  companion.  It  was  understood 
and  answered.  ‘‘  i\n  intimate  and  most  particular  friend.” 

‘  **  Your  name  is - 

‘  “  It  is.” 

'  “  Ami  the  papers  you  are  in  possession  of,  and  have  with  such 
difliculty  preserved - ” 

‘  “  Are  with  me.” 

‘  During  these  sh()rt  and  rapid  interrogatories,  the  duke  had  so 
adroitly  shifted  his  position,  as  to  throw  the  light  full  upon  my  com¬ 
panion's  countenance,  which  he  scanned  with  the  most  searching  ob¬ 
servation  :  then,  as  if  he  wen*  satisfied  with  the  result,  he  said,  with 
a  faint  smile,  “  I  am  ready,  sir,  to  receive  the  documents.” 

‘  “  The  pa|H‘rs  I  am  charged  with,”  the  doctor  began,  with  an  air 
of  considerable  importance — 

‘  They  will  speak  for  themselves,”  siiid  the  prince  calmly.  The 
few  moments  1  can  spare  to  you  are  sensibly  diminishing  :  excuse  me  ” 
— and  he  extended  his  hand. 

*  He  opened  the  pacquet — examined  its  contents  eagerly  and  mi¬ 
nutely,  and,  as  he  closed  his  insjiection,  uttered  in  a  ttme  of  deep  feel¬ 
ing — “  These  are  valuable:  the  Kmperor’s  family  will  not  forget  the 
obligation  of  receiving  them,  or  the  hazard  of  the  attempt  to  place 
them  where  they  will  Ik?  most  precious.” 

'  At  this  moment  the  man  of  medicine  made  some  observation — I 
scarcely  heard  it,  so  intently  was  my  attention  riveted  on  the  princely 
primmer — to  the  effect  that  he  was  pained  or  surprised — I  forget  which 
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—  at  ohsorvinjj  no  vestige,  no  relic  of  the  late  ruler  of  France  in  the 
a|):irtineiit  of  his  son,  t<»  ])rove  that  he  was  not  f«)rgotten. 

‘  “  Forgotten  !  llehold  the  cabinet  where  the  Emperor,  when  at 
SluHMihruiin,  was  wemt  to  read  and  write  for  lumrs  alone,  and  where 
lie  first  sjiw  my  mother’s  piirtrait.”  “  Forgotten  !  ”  and  he  touched  the 
s|)rii)g  of  a  small  inlaid  writing-stand,  and  there  a])peared  a  iM^au- 
tifiilly  finished  miniature  on  enamel,  of  Napoleon  on  the  heights  of 
Areola.  “  Forgotten  !  ”  and  he  turned  a  full-length  engraving  of  his 
grandfather  Francis,  which  hung  near  him.  Its  reverse  exhibited  a 
pr(N>f  impression  of  the  splendid  print  of  llonaparte  in  his  coronation 
rolK's.  “  No  ” — s;ud  the  prince,  as  he  earnestly,  yet  sadly  gazed  ujK)n 
it — “  he  is  never**,  (he  s])oke  in  French,  with  the  deemvst  emotion,) 
“  no,  he  is  never — never  for  one  instant — forgotten  !  **  lie  paused  for 
an  instant,  recovered  his  comjiosnre,  and  proceeded  in  calmer  tones. 

‘  “  Farewell,  sir.  Yon  will  hear  from  mk  :  from  otiikhh.  Form 
no  opinion  on  the  state  mockery  with  which  yon  see  me  surroundetl, 
or  the  indifference  with  which  I  endure  it.  At  jiresent  I  bow  to  cir¬ 
cumstances —  their  creature,  not  their  victim.  Death  must  shortly 
jinnlnce  great  changes.  I  am  aware  I  have  friends — many,  firm,  de¬ 
voted— mv  father’s  !  ** — his  voice  trembled — “  let  them  be  assured  I 
live  but  to  avenge  his  memory  and — iiis  muhdkh  !  ’* 

‘  He  bowed,  as  a  sign  the  interview  was  ended,  and  quitted  by  the 
same  door  as  he  entered  the  apartment. 

‘  Our  guide  re-ap])eared,  and  we  hastily  retraced  onr  steps.  But 
Ik'fore  we  had  cleared  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  a  voice  whispered  in 
my  ear,  as  we  hurried  through  the  dark,  dismal  passage  already  no¬ 
ticed —  “  Quit  Vienna  without  delay:  your  proceedings  arc  watched, 
and  your  design  detected.**  *  pp.  2(>9 — 274. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  interspersed  through  these  volumes,  re¬ 
late  to  distinguished  personages  of  our  own  court  circle,  and  ap¬ 
proach  the  character  of  a  scandalous  chronicle.  For  example  : — 

‘  **  Which  is  iMrs.  Arbuthnot.^  ”  said  an  elderly  of  the  old  sch(M)l, 
whose  Inuit  form  and  silver  locks  told  a  tale  of  years  gone  by,  to  a 
young  aspirant  in  diplomacy,  during  an  entertainment  at  Lady  Strong*8, 
at  Putney.  “Which  is  the  confidant  of  Princess  Lieven,  and  the  coun¬ 
sellor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  Do  I  see  her  in  that  lovely  wo¬ 
man,  sitting  near  our  host,  with  tliat  singularly  sweet  expression  and 
bright  laughing  eye  }  *’ 

‘  “  No,  that  is  the  celebrated  beauty,  Rosamond  Crokor,  the  niece 
of  the  sarcastic  secretary.  The  object  of  your  enquiry  is  nearer  home 
— hush!  8])eak  lower — look  to  the  right  of  Mr.  liolmcs:  see,  she  is 
listening  with  evident  satisfaction  to  the  badinage  of  the  great  cap¬ 
tain.  With  his  grizzled  hair,  hooked  nose,  and  piercing  eye,  how  like 
an  old  eagle  !  Now,  now,  she  looks  this  way.*’ 

‘  “  And  that  is  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  musing. 
“  Those  faultless  feminine  features  and  clear  pale  countenance — ** 

‘  “  W  hich,”  interrupted  his  youthful  mentor,  “  are  invariably  of  the 
vime  delicate  hue,  and  at  no  time,  rare  instance  in  a  woman  of 
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!  niasktMl  witli  roiitri* :  l«H>k  at  her  well :  lor  shcs  a  tvoman  that 
has  svrvt'd  her  country," 

‘  “  Her  eouiitrv — how?  when?  where?” 

*  “  Those  are  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered  :  hut  as 
fiothiiii'  ostensible  appears,  ^,e  must  suj>posi*  it  to  be  in  the  wav  of  .\r- 
rrct  service.  Aid,”  continued  llie  youni;  diplomatist,  “she  must  have 
rendered,  and  of  no  common  description.  Otherwise  there  would  never 
iiiive  Imhui  ^rrunted,  under  an  ailministratioii  on  principle  }u»stile  t(»  all 
extravaijiince — to  unmerited  jH'iisions — to  every  species  of  ex|)endittire 
iinsunctioned  bv  necessitv  ;  under  a  Premier  who  ]Kired  down  the 
Custom  House  clerks  without  mercy;  whose  watchwtird  was  “  r<-o- 
nouty  ”  and  •:em*ral  order  “  retrenchment  ;  "  who  spared  no  sidarv,  and 
resjM*cte«l  no  services— a  pension  of  no  less  than  nink  iirNDKKi)  and 
•rillK  TY-KHtllT  lM»rNDS  l*KIl  ANNUM  TO  IIAHHIKT  AIMIUTHNOT.  —  Xo, 

no  ;  relv  u]>4»n  it,  her  claims  upon  lu*r  country  are  weighty,  and  her 
services  in  its  Isdialf  unimpeachable.” 

‘  “  She  is  fair,”  s;iid  the  old  gentleman,  “  but  her  predecessor  was 
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airer. 

*  “  Her  predecessor?  ” 

Yes:  the  first  iMrs.  Arbuthnot  was  one  of  the  most  intellectual, 
elegant,  faseiu.iting  women  that  ever  lived.  Her  daughter,  ijadv  Henry 
(diolmondelv,  in  manner  resembles  her.  She  accom])anied  ^Ir.  Ar- 
bnthnot  in  his  endiassy  to  ('onstantinople,  and  many  of  his  despatches 
are  indebted  for  their  |)recision,  ft»rce,  and  clearness  to  the  corrections 
of  her  severer  taste.  Long  Wellesley — then  an  indefatigable  student 
and  actxunplished  man  cd' business,  hen!  quantum  mutatus  ah  illo — was 
seeretarv  to  the  embassy  ;  and  coidd  lH‘ar  willing  testimony  to  her 
delight  at  the  oppoilunity  of  enriching  her  mind  with  associations  ac- 
quin‘d  from  personal  observation  (»f  a  country  full  of  interest,  and  but 
little  known. 

‘The  last  letters  that  flowed  frtun  her  polished  pen— and  those  who 
knew  her  best  will  be  the  first  to  do  justice  to  the  brilliancy  t)f  her 
stvle,  the  fidelity  and  the  variety  of  her  descriptive  jiowers — breathed 
the  language  of  youth  and  hope  ;  spoke  of  past  ])leasures,  and  anti- 
ci|»ated  future  gratification :  the  next  accounts  stated  she  was  no 
more. 

‘  She  died  at  Pera — died  when  the  sad  event  was  utterly  nnex- 
j>ected  —  <lied  under  the  hands  of  “  native  talent:"  in  other  words,  some 
Turkish  quack  nndertiKik  her  cure,  was  credited,  and  confided  in: — died 
mourned  by  the  wlnde  embassy,  and  bewailed  by  her  agonized  mother: 

-<lied,  except  as  far  as  Air.  Arbuthnot  was  concerned,  in  the  midst  of 
strangers  and  alone  !*  Vol.  II.  jip.  IIU) — 184. 


We  are  tempted  to  select  one  more  specimen  of  the  Wliychcotte 
anecdotes,  although  the  reader  may  naturally  require  some  better 
confirmation  than  anonymous  authority. 

‘  “  Yon  have  called,”  said  the  young  diplomatist,  “  the  late  Queen 
unfortunate — how  is  this?”’ 

‘  “  I  have,”  siiid  the  old  imui  sternly;  “and  will  not  recall  the  epi¬ 
thet.  Without  passing  any  opinion  on  her  guilt  or  her  innocence,  1 
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tiTm  lu*r  an  unfortiinatt'  Princess,  becansc  I  think  few  will  deny  her 
just  claim  to  that  aj)jH*llation  ;  and  that  still  fewer  will  assist  that  she 
was  m>t,  dnrinjjj  the  jjreater  luirt  of  her  life,  and  particularly  the  clos¬ 
ing;  scenes  of  it,  an  (»hject  of  the  sincerest  pity.  1  am  old,  and,  from 
fircnmstanccs  and  situation,  know  much  of  the  earlier  jnissa^t^  of 
her  married  life.  I  was  at  Hrij'hton  during  the  first  visit  of  the  Prin- 
; — the  only  periiHl  at  which  she  was  an  inmate  of  the  Pavilion.  I 
was  at  table  on  one  jmrticular  (occasion,  when  Lady  Jersey — she  has 
since  gone  to  her  account — inav  she  have  found  mercy  with  her  GihI! 
-  -was  sitting  at  the  right  haml  of  the  Prince,  monopolizing,  as  usual. 
Ills  entire  and  undivided  attention.  The  Princess,  who  knew  little  of 
Knglish  manners,  and  was  unguarded  in  her  own,  was  guilty  of  some 
trivial  violation  of  etiquette,  which  drew  down  upon  her  a  hasty  cen¬ 
sure  from  the  Prince,  somewhat  harshly  expressed.  Tlic  l*rincess 
ntse  and  withdrew’  in  tears.  The  Prince,  win*,  left  to  himself,  was 


ever  generous  and  kind-hearted,  and  who  had  not  calculated  that  his 
remark  would  j*ro<luce  such  painful  results,  rose  to  follow  her.  Lady 
.lersey — what  a  retrospect  a  dying  hour  must  have  unnilled  to  the  view 
of  that  fearful  woman! — exclaimed,  “  (Jo,  go  by  all  means.  Follow 
her.  Soothe  her  by  your  submission,  and  then  sue  for  pardon.  Let 
her  sec  her  own  pou’cr.  She  trili  never  abuse  it*'  The  Prince  hesi¬ 
tated —advanced — returned  —  and,  with  a  smile,  resumed  his  seat. 


Ladv  Jersey  had  triumphed. 

‘  The  circumstance  was  canvassed  at  Brighton,  and  commented  on. 
It  was  mentioned  in  my  hearing,  and  I  called  it  unmanly  c<mduct." 
My  o!)servation  was  repeated,  and  I  was  dismissed.  I  was  told. 


“  TIIA’l'  IN  CKiri  AIN  ClllCUMSTANCKS  NO  MAN  W  AS  AJ.LOWKI)  TO 


JIAVK  AN  OPINION  OF  IMS  OW'N." 


‘  'I'he  l*rincess  was  unfortunate  in  otlier  respects.  Dr.  Hamhilph, 
the  Prebendary  of  Bristol,  was  appointed  to  an  emlnissy  of  a  private 
nature  to  (Jermany.  Among  other  commissions,  he  was  charged  with 
h‘tters  from  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  he  w'as  directed  to  deliver 


personally  to  the  Dutchess  of  Brunswick,  and  other  meml»ers  «*f  her 
family.  lA*r  s(une  reason  or  other,  the  Doctor  received  counter  orders, 
and  another  gentleman  was  despatched  to  (Jermany  in  his  stead.  In¬ 
stead  of  surrendering  the  Princess’s  packet  to  herself  in  persi*!!,  he 
transmitted  it  to  her  lady-in-w’aiting.  Lady  Jersey,  to  b<'  by  her  deli¬ 
vered  to  her  r(*yal  mistress.  The  ])ackct  was  opened — fi»und  to  con¬ 
tain  letters  commenting,  in  ludicrous  terms,  on  various  members  of  her 
husband’s  family,  and  his  mother  in  ])articiilar — these  letters  were 
hamled  over  to  the  particvS — and  never  forgiven.  7’hat  such  commu- 
nieations  w’ere  liigldy  censurable,  indiscreet,  and  im]*roper,  I  admit : 
but  what  ejiithet  suthciently  strong  can  be  apjilied  to  the  treachery 
wliieli  could  tlius  w’ay-hiy  and  appropriate  them  } 

‘  ’file  end  of  the  Ciuintess  was  singular.  During  the  (jueen’s  trial, 
and  U  *r  some  years  previous  to  it,  she  resided  at  (dieltenham.  On 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  she  received  a 
round-robin,  numerously  signed,  telling  her  that  her  presence  was  not 
dt  sired  at  C’heltenham,  and  that  she  w  ould  consult  both  her  quiet  and 
her  sulety,  by  a  speedy  retreat.  Considerably  chagrined  at  this  docu- 
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iiuMity  whicli  u;iii  |x>\verfully  luitl  convincinijlv  writton,  she  asked  a 
IKTstMiajie  at  ('helteiihani,  whether  ptihfic  opinion  there  mn  so 
strongly  a^^ainst  lier  as  her  letter  averred.  She  was  told,  it  did  ;  and 
that  the  advice  ^iven  in  the  ronnd-rohin  was,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
counscdlor,  judicious  and  sound.' 

‘  “Then  1  will  (piit  C'heltenham  without  delay." 

‘  \V  hether  she  did  so,  and  only  reached  the  first  staire  of  her  jonrnev 
—  or  whether,  whin  all  her  hastv  preparations  were  (*oniplete,  she  was 
suddenly  taken  ill,  I  am  unable  to  state  positively.  This  I  can  affirm, 
that  the  vexation  and  aninwance  cons«»quent  on  the  round-robin, 
brought  on  the  illness  which  rapiilly  terminat<‘d  her  existence.  She 
died  in  the  same  week  as  the  Queen  ;  and  their  funeral  procf'ssitms 
passed  on  the  road.  Strange  that  they  should  thus  meet,  both  silent 
in  death — the  injurer  and  the  injured  — the  oppress<»r  and  the  victim!’ 

\\d.  II.  pp.  l!M) — Mhl. 

'rbi*  pour  Queen!  Hard  was  the  measure  dealed  out  to  her. 
'The  subject  recalls  to  us  some  stanzas  on  lier  death,  whieh  have 
never  appeared  ainoiiir  Li)rd  llyroirs  rema’  is;  yet,  to  what  otlier 
pen  may  they  be  ascribed  ? 

‘  Daughter  ot  llrunswick,  Hritain’s  injured  Queen, 

.Mother  ot  Britain’s  Heiress,  (»’er  wiiose  tomb 
'I'hou  and  the  Nation  wept ;  thine,  thine  has  been 
A  boisterous  day,  shut  up  in  sudden  ^Iimuu. 

Betrayed  to  faithless  nuptials;  all  thy  bbsun 
Of  life  consumed  in  worsi*  than  widowlnMni; 

No  child  to  soothe  thine  a^e  ;  it  was  thy  dtsun. 

To  have  thy  every  step  through  life  pursued 
By  mean  vindictive  Hate,  and  Slander’s  venal  brotKl. 

*  In  h'nglamrs  cause  thy  sire,  thy  brother  bled, 

Ami  Knrope  trembled  when  the  Brunswick  fell, 
rongs  heaped  upon  thy  unprotected  head 
'That  debt  have  mdily  paid.  AVhis  it  not  well 
To  goad  thee  into  exile,  there  to  dwell 
’.Mid  household  spies;  and,  when  thy  Daughter  died, 

.\dd  insult  to  the  loss,  seeking  tt>  quell 
By  coward  threats,  all  spark  ijf  princely  pride. 

Spurning  thee  uncondemned,  condemning  thee  untried.^ 

‘  \\*hen  driven  at  length  to  turn  upon  thy  foe, 

.\nd  brave  his  malice  in  the  form  law, 

W  ith  courage  that  the  guiltless  only  kuow’, 

^Vith  firuuiess  that  might  well  the  guilty  awe, 

(di,  what  a  scene  the  astonished  nation  saw  ! 

Tlie  injurer  plaiutitf,  while  were  foremost  seen, 

('ouusel,  on  \’irtue*s  siile,  to  ]>rove  thy  flaw’, 

'I'he  adulterer  bml,  the  venal,  and  the  mean, 

“  All  honourable  men",  to  judge  their  culprit  (Jueen. 
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*  And  thoro  they  sntt*,  drinking  in,  day  hy  day, 

Tlu*  nauseous  tale  of  hire<l  and  pt'rjtired  spy, 

And  lewder  tietions,  wliieh,  for  ampler  pay, 

\\  ere  sworn  to  l»y  the  dregs  <»f  It;dv, 

'I'he  well-drilletl  tcxds  c»f  dark  conspiracy. 

]M  pant  line,  the  ikvp  intrigue,  th(‘  hrutal  jeer. 

The  Treasury  mandate,  and  foul  calumny, 

A\’eri‘  husv.  to  secure  from  loyal  peer. 

The  CTHiI,  impartial  vote,  in  case  so  daylight  clear! 

‘  had  that  goo<l  old  King  ”,  thy  friend  and  sire. 
Then  flletl  the  thnmc.  how  would  the  servile  throng 
Wh«»  think  hy  ]>n»xv,  and  who  vote  hy  hire, 

(Ringing  at  levees  all  the  season  long. 

Have  feareil  to  do  thee  and  their  c<»nscience  wrong  ! 
How  would  the  ('hurchmen,  then,  with  honours  due. 
Have  chaunteil  forth  thv  virtties  in  their  song, 
Hinting  that  s<ime  things  Vrincps  may  not  do, 

And  talked  of  Moral  Law  in  language  sage  and  true  ! 

‘  Ihit  thou  art  gone  !  And  w’hat  imports  it  now, 

Ihiried  alike  thy  ]deasures  and  thy  cares, 

That  earthly  crown  ne’er  pressinl  thv  ])rincelv  hrow. 
Ami  courtly  prelates  grudged  their  sninty  prayers  ? 
While  prayers  availed  tlnv,  iH'tter  far  than  theirs, 
Hose  warm  from  simple  hearts,  lint  thou  art  gone, 

— here  yu^ers  are  not  the  judges. — Malice  dares 
Not  there  pursue  thee. — Justice  tills  the  throne  ; 

Hut  Mercy  pKiads  Upside,  and  God  is  Judge  alone.* 


Art.  T\’.  The  Harmony  of  lieligiuns  Truth  and  Human  lieawn 
xerteif  iu  a  Srricx  of  Kxsa^s  ;  by  John  Howard  Hinton,  A.M. 
lliiiio.  pp.  xxxiii.,  38(i.  London.  183l!. 

ap])earanc(  of  this  little  w<»rk  exhibits  strikingly  the 
character  of  the  age.  Within  the  euinpass  of  33()  pages  of  a 
du(Hleciiiu),  the  .Viithor  protesses  to  illustrate  and  establish  the 
‘  Harmony  of  Ueligiuus  Truth  \  that  is,  of  the  revealed  truths 
of  religion.  ‘  and  human  reason.'  A  eeiiturv  or  two  ago,  almost 
any  one  of  the  numerous  topics  discussed,  would  liave  furnished 
am])le  matter  fora  full-sized  quarto;  and,  in  the  hands  of  iiaxter, 
most  of  them  would  have  been  logically  conducted  to  the  noble 
magnitude  of  a  folio.  Nor  would  the  quarto  or  the  folio  Jiave 
been  long  a  load  upon  the  shelves  of  the  publisher,  or  a  pressure 
on  the  funds  of  the  author.  Howe's,  Laxter's,  Goodwin's,  Oweifs 
massy  y)roduetions  were  not  profitless,  cither  to  their  booksellers 
or  to  themselves.  Prodigious  readers,  as  well  as  incessant  thinkers, 
vere  not  inlrequent  in  those  days. 
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'rimt  ptruliar  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  so  sensitive  in  these 
improved  times,  whicli  enables  us  at  once  to  detect  the  quality  of 
lK>oks  to  which  we  j^ive  the  expressive  name  of  dripicss^  was  then 
for  the  most  part  undeveloped; — a  quality  from  which  it  is  of 
indispensahle  iiiq)ortance  that  authors  should  ])reserve  their  ])ro. 
ductions,  on  whatever  subjects,  as  friT  as  ]H)Ssihle.  "I'o  the 
o]>erati(m  of  tliis  ])rinciplc  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  in¬ 
tellectual  iin])rovement,  we  are  chielly  indebted  for  the  facility 
and  des])ateh  with  which  we  clear  away  dilliculties,  and  disen¬ 
cumber  ourselves  of  an  immense  ex])enditure  of  mental  toil. 
Mankind,  it  is  said,  vainly  wearied  themselves  in  the  pursuit  of 
im])al]»al)le  distinctions,  of  metaphysical  differences  of  ideas ;  in 
superfluous  attention  to  the  minute  inequalities,  the  mere  shades 
of  diversity  in  objects  of  thought;  while  we,  with  a  manly  neglect 
of  such  busy  trifling,  by  the  sound,  robust,  instantaneous  grasp 
of  a  bealthv  nfnul,  lay  hold  at  once  of  the  master  ])rinci})lcs  of 
tilings,  and  traverse  the  regions  of  knowledge  with  ease  and 
satisfaction.  In  judicious  ct)nformity  with  the  demands  of  this 
masculine  age,  therefore,  Mr.  Minton  has,  in  fourteen  short  and 
|>o])ular  essavs,  disposed  of  the  profound  questions  connected  w  ith 
the  following  sulijects:  — 

‘  The  Kxistence  of  (iod — The  nature  and  capacity  of  Tan — Divine 
Hevelation — 'fhe  revealed  character  id*  (Jod — (lod’s  moral  government 
of  man — The  (  Ifccts  (»f  tlie  fall — A  future  state — The  elements  of 
future  liapj)iuess  and  misi'ry — 'fhe  eternity  of  future  punisluuents — 
'fhe  ae/usatory  aspect  of  the  (lospel — Hereditary  Depravity — Whe- 
thi*r  (’hrist  dit  il  fi>r  all  iiumi? — The  nature  and  j)racticabilitv  of  repent¬ 
ance —  and  the  na’urcand  criminality  id*  unbelief.’ 

’riie  disciissii>n  id*  these  several  to])ics,  within  the  limit  ])re- 
.scribed  to  himself,  is  certainly  characterized  by  considerable 
ability,  and  by  ipiite  as  much  id’ thought  and  closeiu'ss  (d*  reason¬ 
ing,  as  will  in  general  be  deemed  suflicient,  if  not  somewhat 
beyond  the  dm*  boundary.  Ihit  w  hat  chielly  distinguishes  this  volume 
is  the  temt“nlv  with  which  the  author  ventures  out  (d*  the  regular 
track,  and  rather  heretically  assumes  the  right  to  think  over  again 
upon  matters  which  have  been  long  since  thought  out  to  perfection, 
as  well  ns  to  ]uihlish  the  results  of  sucli  unlicensed  independency 
of  mental  exercise. 

As  belonging  to  a  delinite  section  of  cliristian  ministers,  the 
Author  cannot  but  Ih'  regarded  as  a  little  too  bold,  to  be  esteemed 
a  ]mident  man.  It  is  marvellous  that  he  should  not  have  known 
the  prei'ise  ])hraseology  in  which  he  ought  to  have  delivered  him¬ 
self  on  most  of  these  subjects.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  error, 
notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  evil  of  it,  and  its  unknown 
constx]uences,  and  moreover,  notwithstanding  the  tone  of  anta¬ 
gonist  dictatorship,  not  iinfreqiicntly  assumed  in  opposition  to 
tixed  standards  (d*  religious  belief,  we  confess  tliat  we  have  felt 
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tlic  refreshing  influence  of  this  novelty.  We  are  ready  to  admit, 
that  there  may  he  points  in  popular  and  estnhlished  belief,  which 
will  allow  of  reconsideration  ;  and  though  we  may  not  be  willing 
to  yield  the  ground  entirely  to  this  aggressive  champion,  we  will 
not  complain  that  he  obliges  us  to  repair  or  reconstruct  some  of 
our  fences. 

To  harmonize  scriptural  truth  with  reavson,  will  In?  thought  by 
some  to  be  an  ominous  announcement  in  the  very  title.  The 
language  of  not  a  few  is.  What  has  faith  to  do  with  reason,  ex- 
ee|)t  to  abase  it,  to  oj)pose  its  presumptuous  dictates,  and  to  eject 
it  from  its  usur]>ed  dominion.^  Many  a  professed  admirer  of 
Doddridge  venerates  maxims,  and  holds  discourse,  which  seem  to 
represent  him  as  having  been  but  ill  em])loyed,  when  professedly 
confuting  the  work  entitled  “  C’hristianity  not  founded  in  argu¬ 
ment."  Nevertheless  we  cannot  hel])  thinking  with  the  present 
Writer,  that  C’hristian  faith,  in  its  sublimest  exercises,  should 
not  be  irrational  faith ;  and  that  to  discard  our  reason  under  any 
]>retext  whatever,  were  an  act  in  which  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
j>rove  that  we  were  not  insane.  Hut  if  it  may  not  be  easy  to  de¬ 
termine  how  far  a  man  can  renounce  his  reason,  vilify  and  con¬ 
temn  its  dictates,  and  yet  be  of  sound  mind ;  much  less  is  it  to 
deline,  how  far  it  may  be  deemed  a  religious  elfort,  to  unmake 
ourselves,  to  disclaim  the  main  distinction  of  humanity,  to  jmt 
out  the  mental  eye,  take  darkness  for  the  purest  light,  or  con¬ 
tradictions  for  the  tests  of  truth.  The  imj)ugners  of  our  reason 
must  certainly  be  still  in  the  school  of  subtilties;  their  meaning 
is  not  to  be  understood  :  they  cannot  intend  to  say  that  religion  is 
delirium,  however  impossible,  on  their  principle,  it  may  be  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them. 

Many  there  are,  who  venture  to  assign  a  province  to  human 
reason,  even  in  religion,  but  who  limit  its  range  within  but  scanty 
boundaries.  They  sup])ose  that  there  exists  an  undelinablc  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  these  exalted  themes,  such  that  while,  on  other  subjects 
of  inquiry,  reason  must  be  wide  awake,  the  constant  guide  of 
lower  faculties,  there  are  departments  here,  from  which  it  must 
be  (piite  excluded, — awful  recesses  which  we  must  enter  without 
this  leading  faculty ;  sacred  abodes  of  thoughts  in  which,  by  vo¬ 
luntarily  becoming  less,  wc  may  imagine  ourselves  to  be  more 
than  reasonable  beings.  Yet  may  we  not  ask,  what  can  wc  know 
in  theology,  more  than  in  any  other  science,  without  reason  ? 
When  the  eye  is  closed,  how  can  wc  distinguish  day  from  night? 
On  no  subject  is  the  confusion  of  men's  thoughts  more  perversely 
inextricable  than  on  this.  They  mistake  the  office  of  human 
reason,  and  deny  her  claims  in  matters  of  religion,  only  because 
they  attribute  to  her,  prerogatives  Injyond  her  rights  on  other 
subjects.  Reason  is  not  less  at  fault  in  other  sciences  than  in 
theology,  when  she  presumes  beyond  her  province ;  nor,  when  re- 
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strictcd  to  her  oHicc,  is  she  more  our  guide.  In  otlier  objects  of 
thought,  she  knows  as  little  of  the  essences,  tlie  intimate  inodes 
of  subsistence,  as  of  the  nature  of  Ciod,  the  mysteries  of  his 
being,  or  the  manners  of  his  operation.  'I'o  explain  the  nature 
of  existence,  of  powers,  of  o])eration,  even  in  things  with  which 
wc  are  most  familiar,  is  tpiite  beyond  her  range ;  nor  liave  we 
any  other  faculty  eom])etent  to  the  task.  Why  then  the  distinc¬ 
tion  so  often  made,  between  the  sphere  of  reason  on  other  subjects, 
and  on  those  to  which  religion  directs  our  contemplation  Do 
we  renounce  that  faeulty  liecause  we  admit  the  fact  of  liying 
plants,  of  living  animals,  of  the  electrical  ])henomena,  or  those  of 
gravity,  though  wholly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  operating 
principles,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  work  tlie  ends  assigned 
to  them  by  their  Oreator.^  Why  then  should  we  allow  a  eharge 
of  irrationality  so  far  as  to  imagine  ourselves  called  u])on  in  some 
long  and  laboured  efforts  to  apologize,  because  we  believe  in 
moiles  of  beinix,  and  in  energies  connected  with  the  moral  ordtn* 
of  the  universe,  c»f  the  ])recise  nature  and  action  of  which  wc  can 
give  no  account  r  ('raft,  ])resum])tion,  folly,  have  brought  this 
accusation,  and  we  inconsiderately  have  allowed  it  to  have  at 
least  .something  of  force  and  seeming  justness.  Yet  the  charge 
itself  is  destitute  even  of  colourable  ])retence,  and  we  ought  to 
repel  it  with  a  merited  rebuke.  Reason,  and  the  admission  of  a 
mysterious  fact,  have  not  the  slightest  mutual  repugnance,  nor 
even  the  semblance  of  incongruity.  "I'hey  who  insinuate  the  con¬ 
trary,  do  hut  betray  their  ignorance  or  guile. 

"I'o  see  clearly  the  truth  of  this  remark,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  what  wc  mean  by  reason.  Some  vaguely  imagine  it  to 
be  a  power  of  directly  exploring,  or  of  intuitively  discerning  the 
very  essence  of  the  objects  of  its  judgement ; — a  fallacy  which  the 
slightest  reflection  must  at  once  dispel.  Some,  again,  take  for  its 
rule,  their  own  narrow*  experiences,  the  shreds  of  disorderly  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  have  casually  throw  n  togetlicr  in  their  progress 
through  life  and  intercourse  with  its  aflairs  ;  whence  they  affirm 
a  moral  statement  to  he  reasonable  or  the  contrary,  as  it  accords 
or  disagree  s  with  this  internal  standard.  One  or  other  of  these 
notions,  or  perha})s  a  mixture  of  both,  must  certainly  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  conceited  rejections  of  mystery  in  religion,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  rational.  Why  else  not  shew  the  inconsis¬ 
tency  of  mystery  with  rca.son,  the  incongruity  with  it  of  belief  in 
unexplained  occurrences.^  or  rather,  why  do  not  the  rationalists  at 
once  profess  to  disbelieve  that  they  themselves  live,  think,  will, 
and  act  ? 

The  reason  of  things  is  either  the  necessary,  or  the  appointed 
order  of  their  existence ;  their  essential  or  their  determined  connexit)n 
with  each  other ;  and  the  faculty  of  reason  in  us,  is  the  mental 
power  by  which  we  ascertain  this  existing  order,  the  limits  of  such 
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connexions,  and  the  consequences  which  must  result  from  them, 
'rhe  deductions  of  reason,  therefore,  if  not  founded  in  immutable 
connexions,  such  as  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  must  have 
their  basis  in  experience,  observation,  or  testimony  worthy  of 
credit.  In  matters  of  fact,  the  sphere  of  jmssihles  is  imnu'nse ; 
and  as  reason  teaches  us  to  believe  notliing  with  respect  to  what 
may  he  or  the  contrary,  without  appropriate  evidence,  so  it  alike 
restricts  us  to  seek  no  other,  and  tddiges  us  to  admit  its  force. 
These  principles  obviously  ap])ly  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  history 
or  polities,  and  shew  that  faith  rightly  founded  and  reason  cannot 
he  op])osed  ;  or  that  faith  without  reason  is  hut  fancy  ;  they  shew 
also  that  there  is  no  similarity  between  an  unintelligihle  pro])o- 
sition  and  a  mysterious  fact,  to  confound  the  ideas  of  which  is 
the  business  of  the  sce])tic.  The  marvellousness  of  the  fact  itself 
involves  no  necessary  ambiguity  in  the  ])roposition  which  asserts 
it,  nor  in  the  least  impairs  the  energy  of  its  ])roof.  It  does  not  do 
so,  heeaiisc  belief  must  he  proportioned  to  the  evidence;  while  the 
evidence  of  a  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  fact 
itself. 

All  facts  which  have  their  origin  in  the  Divine  a])pointment, 
are  in  themselves  beyond  our  understanding,  are  equally  inserut- 
ahle;  and  of  things  alike  above  the  limits  of  the  human  mind  to 
a])prehend,  what  is  it  hut  an  abuse  of  language,  to  ajqdy  the 
ej)ithets  great  or  little  to  their  mysteriousness 't  To  l)e  above  our 
reason,  (as  the  common  though  fallacious  style  of  speaking  is, — 
fallacious,  because  the  sense  in  which  they  are  above  it,  or  their 
inserutahlencss,  has  no  relation  to  reason  at  all,)  is  no  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  any  class  of  physical  existences,  but  belongs  without 
distinction,  to  them  all.  The  affected  gibberish  of  the  Unitarian 
on  this  subject,  and  the  mystical  nonsense  of  the  impugner  of  our 
reason,  ought  to  he  classed  together  as  alike  irrational. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  term  reason  is  besides  employed  to 
designate  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which,  when  faithfully  ap- 
])caled  to,  we  discern  the  moral  good  or  evil  of  actions.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  what  some  have  called  a  moral  sense,  or  a  direct 
percejuion  of  right  and  wrong,  it  is  improperly  called  reason ; 
but,  if  intended  to  denote  the  recognition  of  a  certain  harmony 
w  ith  the  character  of  God,  or  the  relations  in  w  hich  we  stand  to¬ 
wards  him  or  towards  each  other,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  the 
a])plieation. 

'I'he  absurdity  of  supposing  any  contradiction  between  religion 
and  reason  in  tins  sense,  is  forcibly  put  by  the  Author. 

‘  Let  it  for  the  sake  of  argument  be  supposed,  that  the  doctrines  of 
religion  do  not  accord  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind, — that  what¬ 
ever  truth  or  justice,  goodness  or  wisdom,  there  may  be  in  the  Gospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  of  a  kind  which  the  understanding  of  man 
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is  not  fittotl  to  tliscvrn  or  a]>pn‘ciute, — and  lot  ns  sco  to  uhat  it  leads. 
It  follows  immediately,  that  in  ealliiii^  U])on  us  to  olx'y  the  (tospel,  our 
Maker  requires  us  ti»  aet,  not  by  our  rational  ]>o\vers,  but  without 
them,  and  even  amtrary  to  them,  since  to  act  under  the  influence  of 
motives  which  we  do  iu»t  understand,  is  evidently  contrary  to  the 
clearest  dictates  of  common  sense.  We  represent  our  ^laker  then  as 
cMunmanding  reasonable  creatures  to  act  unreasonably.  Is  this  possi¬ 
ble?  To  have  Iktii  crt'ated  with  rational  powers  is  the  peculiar  tlis- 
tinction  and  jjlorv  of  mankind,  and  to  brinj:  our  rational  j>owers  into 
exercis4*  is  the  tendency  of  all  (Jod’s  natural  and  providential  arran^- 
ments.  C’an  it  then  Ik*  su])j>osed,  that  in  our  most  important  concerns, 
he  means  to  dejrrade  us  from  the  elevation  he  has  j^iven  us;  and  that 
ulthouj;h  we  are  to  make  use  of  our  understandin;^  in  every  thinji  else, 
in  reference  to  our  highest  capacity  and  onr  eternal  destiny,  we  are  to 
act  the  part  of  irrational  creatures?  To  imajjine  that  he  who  jjavc 
men  reas(m  for  their  j;ul«le,  should  thus  call  upon  them  to  act  in 
violation  ot'  it,  must  be  deemed  surely  nothing  less  tlian  absurd  !’ 

pp.  XV.  xvi. 

'Tbe  common  source  of  error  on  tlic  Rubject,  arises  from  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  influence,  or  tlie  oflice 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  all  important  declarations  of 
the  Scriptures,  so  often  re])eated,  rcs])ccting  tlie  necessity  of  Di¬ 
vine  instruction,  are  misinterpreted  as  if  that  sujiernatural  assist¬ 
ance  must  in  some  way  sus])end  tlie  exercise  of  our  natural 
])owers.  Instead  of  the  real  humiliation  which  the  Serijiture 
statement  suggests,  and  ought  to  produce,  even  the  shame  of  our 
])roneness  to  abuse  the  gifts  of  (iod,  the  attemjit  is  unhappily 
made  to  dis])arage  those  gifts  themselves.  Indignation  is  di¬ 
rected,  not  against  the  disonlers  induced  hv  sin,  hut  against  that 
for  which,  whatever  may  he  our  ])retenee,  we  certainly  cannot 
blame  ourselves,  even  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature.  This 
error  is  thus  ex]H>sed  in  the  work  before  us: — 

‘  It  would  Ih'  a  very  stnuigc  and  unwarrantable  view  of  his  work 
(that  of  the  Ih»ly  Spirit),  however,  if  it  were  to  be  aflirmed  that, 
whereas  (mkI  hatl  made  us  witli  rational  powers,  he  had  sent  his  Spirit 
Xii  supersede  them.  In  truth  the  whole  aim  of  the  Spirit’s  operation 
is  to  induce  a  right  employment  of  our  rati<mal  faculties.  His  oflice  is 
t(»  t»pen  the  heart,  that  we  may  attend  to  the  things  which  concern  our 
peace;  to  give  an  efl’ectual  impulse  to  consideration ;  in  a  word,  to  en¬ 
gage  the  exercise  of  common  sense  on  religious  subjects— an  effort 
from  which  men  are  otherwise  withheld  by  passion  and  prejudice  in 
a  thousand  forms.  The  work  thus  allotted  to  the  Divine  Spirit  is  a 
vast  and  all-important  one  ;  and  the  condition  that  the  whole  system 
of  divine  truth  shall  in  itself  be  fitted  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
far  from  being  out  of  keeping  with  it,  is  indispensable  to  the  congruity 
and  success  of  his  operations.’ — pp.  xiv.  xv. 

l.et  it  then  but  be  understood  what  reason  is, — tliat  it  is  not 
fet'ling,  prejudice,  the  chain  of  judgements  true  or  false,  already 
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in  the  mind, — not  even  the  limited  demonstrations  ot'  the  meta- 
|)hysieian,  nor  the  dethictions  of  natural  science,  but  that  all- 
loniimindinuj  attribute  of  mind,  by  which,  from  whatever  source, 
or  of  whatever  kind  may  be  the  evidence,  we  judge  of  the  truth 
of  facts,  or  the  harmony  of  moral  relations  ; — and  there  can  be  no 
danger  in  its  application  to  any  ])art  of  religious  doctrine  or  of 
revealed  requirement ;  the  peril  is  in  the  contrary  assumption. 
To  employ  the  term  with  a  vulgar  vagueness,  and  then  to  admit 
its  inconq)atibility  with  faith,  is  but  to  arm  the  enemy,  and  to 
iR'tray  the  noblest  cause  which  ever  claimed  the  homage  of  man- 
kind. 

Hut  we  must  leave  this  ably  written  preface,  ])crvadingly  ex¬ 
tensive  and  im])ortant  as  is  the  ])rincij)le  which  it  successfully 
defciids; — not,  however,  w  ithout  recommending  its  salutary  warn¬ 
ings  to  the  attention  of  those  readers  w  ho  may  have  been  beguiled 
by  an  alicctedly  spiritual,  but  fatally  erroneous  mode  of  speaking 
(»n  the  subject ;  entreating  them  at  the  same  time,  not  to  suffer 
a  sentence  or  two  t)f  the  Author''s  rather  dashing  condemnation  of 
his  fellow  ministers,  to  rouse  their  prejudice,  or  to  impair  their 
judgement  on  the  general  question. 

'fhe  first  b'ssay  is  on  the  fundamental  princi])le  of  religion, 
the  basis  of  all  we  have  to  hope  or  fear,-  the  existence  of  God. 
Momentous  as  is  this  subject,  and  just  as  every  man  must  feel  to 
Ik*  the  Psahnisfs  censure,  that  it  is  “  the  fool  who  says  in  his 
heart,  no  God;'’  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  Theists,  in 
their  manner  of  treating  this  great  question,  seem  to  have  done 
all  that  can  be  done  to  furnish  at  least  a  plausible  excuse  for  that 
folly.  So  little  harmony  and  consistency  exist  in  their  writings, 
that,  considering  tliein  as  a  body,  they  seem  to  have  endeavoured 
to  the  utmost  to  demolisli  every  kind  of  evidence.  Scarcely  has 
a  single  eham])ion  of  late  entered  the  field  of  argument,  who 
might  not  be  siip]>osed  to  have  felt  it  to  be  his  first  duty,  to 
destroy  tlie  credit  of  his  coadjutors.  He  must  himself  be  the 
only  trusty  guide,  and  his  favourite  kind  of  proof  must  be  without 
a  rival. 

One  class  of 'rheologians  aflirm,  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
being  of  (iod  must  be  derived  immediately  from  Jlevelation : 
another,  among  whom  is  the  Author  before  us,  asserts,  that  no 
such  fact  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

‘  It  is,’  he  says,  ‘  w  ith  the  most  perfect  pr(»j)riety  and  with  the  most' 
admirable  w  isdom,  that  God  has  no  w  here  in  his  word  asserted  his  own 
existence.  Aware  that,  in  order  to  speak  with  effect,  he  should  be 
know  n  before  he  speaks,  he  spreads  his  works  before  ns,  as  a  sutticient 
and  a  complete  dennmstration  of  his  existence,  entirely  apart  from  his 
word.  To  vindicate  his  claim  to  hcj  he  leaves  to  the  heavens  which 
declare  his  glory,  and  to  the  firmament  which  sheweth  forth  his  handv 
work,  to  the  days  which  utter  knowledge,  and  to  the  nights  which 
proclaim  wisdom.’ 
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4'lic  Uev.  Alexjiiulcr  (Voinl)ie,  1 ).!).,  attacks  tlic  incta])]iyf:ical‘ 
ar«;ii incuts  of  (Markc;  and  the  Hcv.  A.  Norman,  H.A.,  with  similar 
zeal,  denies  the  relevancy  of  any  ])art  of  the  ])rinci|)les  on  which 
Dr.  (’rond)ie  huilds  the  fabric  of  his  reasoning;.  When  will  Uev. 
(lentlemen  cease  thus  iinwittinfjrly  to  ]>lay  the  cards  of  the  Athe¬ 
ist  ?  Is  it  in  tliem  a  w'orthv  amhition,  to  shew-  with  how  much 
superior  skill  and  energy  they  can  perforin  the  work  of  the 
enemv  ?  Is  there  any  department  of  nature  or  science  in  which 
the  proofs  of  the  Divine  existence  do  not  press  around  us?  Are- 
they  not  as  diversified  in  kind,  as  there  are  classes  of  mental 
structure,  hahit,  or  taste  amongst  our  species?  The  argument 
which  works  with  mighty  energy  in  the  bosom  of  this  man,  may 
Ik'  hut  fechly  discerned  by  ///<//,  while  yet  it  may  be  quite  as  just 
and  forcible  as  the  favoured  one  by  which  his  neighbour  is  im- 
])ressed.  One,  however,  thinks  he  honours  his  intellect,  and 
forwards  his  cause,  hy  e\])loding  l)es  (’artes;  another  by  repu¬ 
diating  (Marke.  'This  w  riter  w  ill  have  no  a  />r/or/ proof :  that  rejects 
entirely  the  a  posteriori  argument,  as  built,  be  tells  us,  only  iqnm 
an  unsupported  analogy  between  the  works  of  nature  and  those 
of  man.  A  lifth  will  have  it,  that  when  we  even  examine  other 
evidence,  we  dishonour  Revelation  ;  and  the  sixth  declares  that 
Revelation,  from  the  first,  assumes  this  fundamental  fact.  It  is 
with  ]>ain  that  we  make  these  observations;  but  surely  the  time  is 
come,  when  those  who  would  not  betray  the  hap])incss  and  hope 
of  man,  must  lo(»k  heyond  their  personal  fame,  must  suspend 
their  skirmishing  with  each  other,  and  honourably  combine  their 
efforts  in  the  common  cause,  (’omparing  the  evidences,  as  they 
now  stand  in  the  works  even  of  Divines,  for  the  all-momentous 
truth  of  the  Reing  of  (iod,  they  arc  absolutely  neutralized ; — 
each  one  class  of  tliose  Reverend  advocates  denying  the  premises 
of' the  other  classes,  until  the  sum  of  all  is  mere  nihility.  What  a 
humiliatuig  ])roof  of  human  weakness! 

Vet,  after  all  the  misdirected  efforts  of  our  public  writers 
.igainst  each  other,  and  the  hazy  ohscurity  which,  in  consequence, 
they  have  succeeded  in  throwing  round  this  fundamental  truth, 
it  w  ill  at  hi't  he  found,  that  our  glorious  Maker  has  not  left  him¬ 
self  without  witness; — that  he  has  taken  ample  care,  in  our  very 
constitution,  to  ])revent  the  end  of  man,  which  is  to  know,  to 
hon(»ur,  and  to  enjoy  him,  from  being  finally  frustrated,  without 
laborious  efforts  on  our  ])arts  to  undo  ourselves.  On  the  leading 
])oints,  the  being  of  Ood,  his  government,  and  our  accountability, 
no  more  is  necessary  than  simply  to  trust,  that  convictions  the 
most  spontaneous,  intimate,  and  ])rimary,  are  not  fallacious;  and 
so  trusting,  whatever  the  medium  of  contenqilation,  we  shall  feel 
and  know  the  truth.  (’all  these  convictions,  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  or  give  them  any  other  appellation,  they  are  mani¬ 
festly  too  powerl'id  and  peremptory  to  be  rejected,  without  un¬ 
humanizing  our  whole  nature,  and  leaving  us  to  be  the  pitiable 
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s|M)rt  of  every  vain  surmise.  Short  and  unelaborate,  therefore, 
as  is  the  first  essay  in  this  volume,  and  notwithstanding  he  has 
selected  as  its  basis,  the  very  argument  which  Crombic  has  re¬ 
pudiated,— repudiated,  in  fact,  for  want  of  logical  form,  rather 
than  for  deficiency  of  solid  strength ; — yet,  the  Author  has  so 
lodged  in  the  bosom  of  the  reader,  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
aims,  that  no  unsophisticated  understanding  can  resist  its 
force. 

'I'he  second  essay  is  on  the  Capacity  of  jMan  ; — a  most  im¬ 
portant  subject,  involving  essentially  the  principles  of  moral  ac¬ 
countability.  Every  man  feels  the  difficulty  of  csca])ing  from 
the  sentiment  that  he  is  accountable,  and  in  the  afhtirs  of  life  in¬ 
fallibly  experiences  the  fact;  but  the  “  darkeners  of  counsel” 
have  here  also  been  most  mischievously  active  in  their  efforts  to 
weaken  its  power  in  relation  to  God,  and  to  the  claims  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

'fhe  least  observant  of  mankind  cannot  but  perceive  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  external  things  upon  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  cha¬ 
racter  ;  nor  less  does  every  man  discover  a  strong  reluctance  in 
his  heart,  to  be  controlled  by  considerations  of  what  is  holy,  just, 
and  good.  These  |>erceptions  are  in  very  lively  and  frequent 
exercise,  and  therefore  strongly  operate  on  our  ojiinions  respect¬ 
ing  the  constitution  of  our  mental  nature.  Eor  the  artful  cor- 
rupter  of  his  fellow-men,  to  seize  on  these  advantages  of  attack 
on  the  moral  princi])lc,  is  according  to  the  common  course  of  hu¬ 
man  dejiravity ;  and  for  the  indolent,  the  superficial,  and  the 
willing  victim  to  become  his  dupe,  an  almost  necessary  consc- 
(|ucnee.  Hence  the  welcome  error,  that  man  is  altogether  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  not  unfrcquently  propounded  with 
much  complacency  of  seeming  wisdom  ;  and  hence  the  unguarded 
dogmas  of  the  vulgar  theologians  on  the  incapacity  of  man  to 
perform  the  requirements  of  his  Maker.  Admit,  however,  these 
facile  maxims,  and  it  is  plain  that  our  ideas  of  guilt  and  virtue 
become  uselessly  indistinct ;  moral  obligation,  not  only  a  mys¬ 
tery  but  a  contradiction ;  religion  itself,  where  it  exists,  a  happy 
accident,  and  the  want  of  it,  at  most,  a  pitiable  misfortune. 

The  Scriptures,  in  their  exhortations,  warnings,  threatenings, 
denounce  these  strange  conclusions ;  but,  amidst  the  din  of  spu¬ 
rious  metaphysicians,  and  conceited  theologues,  the  voice  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  inaudible.  The  religionists,  indeed,  some  from  dulness  of 
the  a])prehen8ive  faculty,  and  some,  even  from  simple,  but  un¬ 
in  structed  piety,  imagine  that  they  have  Scripture  on  their  side. 
1  he  former,  quoting  a  few  figurative  passages .  as  if  they  were 
plain  descriptive  representations,  with  confidence  maintain  that 
man  is  really  but  a  moving  coqise,  is  actually  dead,  though 
seemingly  alive ;  and  the  latter  ^opt  the  cheat,  because  they 
have  formed  the  notion,  that,  in  depriving  man  of  his  capa- 
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litios,  they  humhlc  him,  ami  honour  Grace.  I'hese  eager  hum- 
hlers  of  mankind  do  not  discern  the  fact,  tliat,  however  proud  of 
intellect,  men  are  hut  little  wont  to  he  proud  of  accountahilitv. 
The  more  yi>u  make  them  irresponsihle,  the  more  you  minister  to 
])ride  ;  nor  can  you  so  effectually  accomplish  this  result,  as  hy 
allowing  them  the  fond  delusion,  that,  ])ossessing  what  they  may 
l)eside,  thev  arc  incapacitated  to  obey  the  will  of  God.  I'hey 
feel  at  once  the  irrefragahle  conse(|uence,  that  their  not  doing 
what  they  literally  cannot  do,  can  never  press  their  consciences 
with  guilt.  Morally  to  liumhle  us,  we  must  feel  the  defect  to  be, 
wliere  in  truth  it  is,  not  in  power,  hut  in  will ;  in  inclination, 
not  in  incapacity.  'The  difference,  often  overlooked,  is  clearly 
between  want  of  power  for  merely  mental,  and  for  moral  acts : 
to  !>e  made  conscious  of  the  former,  is  naturally  humiliating;  to 
imagine  the  latter,  is  the  very  relief  to  which  de])ravity  will  gladly 
run.  Level  hut  moral  distinctions,  and  every  passion,  pride 
amongst  the  rest,  will  wanton  in  its  license.  Lower  for  moral 
acts,  of  w  Inch  we  speak,  is  not  to  he  confounded,  however,  w  ith 
inclination,  or  a  disposition  to  obey ;  it  obviously  means,  ability 
of  every  kind  the  case  requires,  except  tliat  dis])osition;  power 
such,  that,  were  we  st)  dis])osed,  nothing  would  obstruct  our  ac¬ 
tual  ol)edience.  Of  this,  we  are  always  iu  the  Scri])tures  regarded 
as  in  full  ]n)ssession;  and  nothing  can  be  more  demonstrable, 
than  that,  without  it,  we  cannot  be  the  subjects  of  accounta¬ 
bility. 

hut  the  fallacies  al)ove  described,  the  ])seudo-philosophic  in¬ 
ference  that  man  is  but  the  creature  of  circumstances;  and  the 
dictum  of  mongrel  theology,  that,  through  the  sin  of  Adam,  hu¬ 
man  nature  has  lost  the  capacity  as  well  as  the  dispo^ition  to  ol)ey 
and  hoiunir  God,  are.  in  this  Lssay,  exposed  and  condemned. 
Nor  can  we  i>mit  to  state  that,  in  the  judicious  omission  of  the 
ipiihets  moral  and  natural,  added  to  ability,  employed  l)y  most 
of  our  Divines,  the  dix  iission  has  an  advantage  in  ])ers])icuity 
and  therefore  in  effect.  Wliile  awarding  this  praise,  however, 
we  must  remark,  that  there  is  one  omission,  in  our  view  inqiortant, 
to  wliich  we  shall  have  occasion,  in  a  future  ])art  of  this  article, 
particularly  to  advert. 

Tli('  tliird  I'issay,  on  Divine  Revelation,  calls  for  no  furtlicr 
remark,  than  that,  with  conciseness  and  perspicuity,  the  Author 
lias  given  in  it,  a  selection  from  the  proofs  of  the  sacred  origin  and 
authority  of  the  Scrijitures,  with  some  general  observations  on 
objections  against  its  claims,  and  on  the  difliculties  w  ith  which  it 
stands  connected.  To  enter  at  large  upon  this  subject  would 
have  l>een  inconsistent  with  tlie  principal  design,  while  enough  is 
stated  to  siUisfy  a  candid  iiujuirer,  and  more*  than  enough  for  an 
unbeliever  ever  to  l>e  able  to  refute. 

In  the  succeeding  Lssay,  on  the  Revealed  Character  of  God, 
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vre  cannot  but  discern  the  inconveniences  which  must  arise  from 
an  attempt  to  conijircss  within  the  narrowest  limits,  those  subjects 
wliich,  by  tlu'ir  eom])lication,  their  remoteness  from  ordinan 
trains  of  thought,  and  tlieir  stuju'ndous  majesty,  require  the  mind 
to  be  led  forward  step  by  step,  to  the  gradual  attainment  of  a 
congruous  and  becoming  a]>]>rebension  of  them,  'rhe  view  here 
presented  is  not  only  of  necessity  a  mere  outline  of  those  ]>arts  of 
the  Divine  character  whieli  have  the  most  ])rnetical  bearing  on  the 
condition  and  ])rospects  of  man  ;  but  even  that  outline  is  obliged 
to  be  ])resented  to  us  in  language  so  po])ularly  figurative,  that, 
wliiie  it  ])roduees  a  feeling  of  repugnance  in  the  bosom  of  the 
more  reflective  reader,  tends  to  generate  even  in  the  less  tutoreil 
mind  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  sentiment,  not  indeed  that  Cod 
is  **  altogether  such  an  one  as  we  are,’’  but  that  such  is  the  resem¬ 
blance  as  greatly  to  depreciate  the  awe  of  Majesty.  It  must  in¬ 
deed  be  allowed,  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  Almighty  as  he 
is  in  himself ;  that  our  knowledge  of  him  must  be  relative  ;  and 
that  how  inadc(|uate  soever  may  be  the  analogical  conceptions  to 
which  our  nature  is  restricted,  yet  there  must  be  truth,  and  truth 
sulllcient  for  our  guidance,  in  our  ideas  when  properly  modified  by 
the  exclusion  of  those  imperfections,  of  which  we  must  be  certain 
that  they  cannot  appertain  to  him.  Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that 
this  last  jirocess  is  essential  to  the  entertainment  of  that  reverence 
which  it  becomes  us  habitually  to  cherish,  as  well  as  to  disen¬ 
cumber  our  minds  of  every  approach  to  the  feeling  of  contradic¬ 
tion.  In  ordinary  discourses,  we  cannot  indeed  be  expected  al¬ 
ways  to  measure  and  guard  our  language  aceording  to  this  rule; 
blit  in  an  essay  expressly  on  the  subject,  and  that  in  a  work  on 
tlie  ‘  Harmony  of  Religious  Truth  and  Human  Reason,’  more  of 
this  accuraey  may  seem  to  be  required. 

Now  in  this  essay,  wliile  enforcing  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Spiri¬ 
tuality  of  God,  we  have  a  distribution  of  the  objects  of  our 
thought,  according  to  their  properties,  into  matter  and  sjiirit ;  and 
we  are  cautioned  against  confounding  these  diversities,  so  as  to 
apply  the  peculiarities  of  the  one  to  the  nature  of  the  other. 
Yet,  we  are  told,  that  a  ‘  Spirit,  like  matter,  is  capable  of  liaving 
‘  limits’; — as  well  as,  that  a  ‘  Spirit  may  be  without  limits,  of  a 
‘  magnitude  and  extent  altogether  boundless.’  Who  does  not 
feel  from  this  announcement,  and  especially  when  connected  with 
a  representation  of  the  Divine  presence  as  ‘filling  Heaven  and 
‘  earth  ’,  that  he  is  altogether  conversant  with  a  bodily  or  mate¬ 
rial  idea?  We  arc  indeed  told,  that  ‘  limit’,  while  essential  to 
matter,  is  not  so  to  spirit;  but  we  have  no  hint  whereby  to  frei 
our  minds  from  the  application  of  that  same  notion  of  limit  which 
matter  suggests, -^the  boundary  of  aline  or  surface.  Now  whci. 
in  Scripture,  (jod  is  said  to  fill  heaven  and  earth,  it  is  manifestly 
a  figure,  and  refers  to  a  mental  filling  of  knowledge,  ])ower,  and 
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o|)cration ;  but  here  it  is  introiluceil  into  a  discussion  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  l)etwcen  tlie  properties  of  matter  and  spirit ;  and  yet  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  confound,  ratlier  than  separate  the  notions 
which  we  are  wont  to  form  of  them  respectively. 

Again  we  are  told  of  the  Supreme  Heing,  that  He  ‘  ]>erceives, 

‘  thinks,  feels,  resolves,  and  acts.’  When  we  perceive,  we  are 
passively  affected  by  objects  without  us,  througli  the  meilium  of 
our  senses ;  wlien  we  think,  it  is  a  laborious  process  by  which  wc 
collect  scattered  ideas ;  when  we  resolve,  we  weigh  opposing  rea¬ 
sons,  deliberate,  and  judge  of  their  respective  forces;  and  these 
are  circumstances  which  plainly  indicate  an  im|KTfection  which 
Divines,  in  the  age  of  thought,  were  careful  to  exclude  from  the 
notion  entertained  of  God;  considered  as  a  ])urely  s])iritual  lieing. 
^Ve  are  aware  that  these  abstractions  are  not  in  harmony  with 
modern  habits;  but  how  far  the  customary  approach  to  a  Mil¬ 
tonic  anthro]H)morphism  may  Ik*  an  im])rovement,  or  conducive  to 
the  healthy  exercise  of  a  profound  adoration,  we  submit  to  our 
readers. 

On  the  distinction  which,  according  to  Ucvelation,  subsists  in 
the(fodhead,  or  ‘  the  United  Trinity  though  not  a  separate 'fliree', 
we  are  sorry  that  our  Author  should  have  (juoted  as  ])roof  the  dis¬ 
puted  text ;  because,  iK'ing  contested  not  less  by  friends  than  hy 
foes  to  the  important  doctrine,  it  ceases  to  be  convincing  evi¬ 
dence,  and  its  production  unnecessarily  suggests  the  thought  of  a 
paucity  in  ])roof  of  this  fundamental  article  of  C'hristian  belief. 

When  God  is  said  to  vaut^e  unhap])iness,  even  when  the  term 
is  limited  to  |)unishment  for  sin,  we  doubt  its  strict  propriety. 
'The  cause,  we  think,  is  rather  that  which  causes  punishment, 
than  either  the  punishment  itself  or  the  punisher.  Moreover,  is 
it  not  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  we  should  say  explicitly, 
that 

‘  Tliouj'h  iniiuinonihlc  and  ajijjravated  offences  liavc  been  committed 
ng.niist  (iml,  he  resents  none,  he  retaliates  none,  he  punishes  none  ;  on 
tlie  C(»ntrary,  he  overltMtks  all,  and  makes  his  sun  to  shine  on  llic  evil 
and  on  the  gixul.  W  hen  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture,  as  j)unish- 
ing  iniipiity,  it  is  not  as  a  matter  his  ow  n  inclination,  or  as  induced 
hy  atnf  hairing  of  the  offence  against  himsetf  hut  these  declarations 
always  relate  to  iniquity  as  a  crime  against  his  government,  and  to  his 
conduct  in  the  punishment  of  it  as  a  governor  and  judge 

Wo  find  hero  no  fault  w  ith  the  distinction  introduced,  but  think 
it  on  the  contrary  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  and  too  frequently 
overlooked.  Still  we  may  justly  (}ucstion,  whether  the  language 
is  constructed  with  suflicient  care  to  avoid  injurious  error.  W  e 
certainly  ought  to  deem  the  virus  of  our  sin  to  consist  in  its  being 
committal  against  the  existence  and  autliority  of  God  himself; 
though,  such  may  Ik*  his  clemency,  (as  in  fact  wc  find  it  is  by  the 
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admission  of  atonement,)  that  his  punishments  are  not  vindictive, 
but  judicial. 

Idle  remarks  on  sovereignty  and  supremacy,  we  recommend  to 
serious  consideration,  since  on  these  subjects,  im|>ortant  as  they 
are,  the  popular  judgements,  and  even  those  frixiuently  inculcated 
from  the  pulpit,  are  not  only  confused,  but  unworthy  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  lleing  to  whom  they  are  applied.  Still,  even  here,  when 
the  Author  describes  the  exercise  of  Divine  supremacy  as  I’w- 
(luciu^  voluntary  agents  to  choose  what  he  intends  they  should 
do  by  a  direct  influence,  we  apprehend  he  speaks  inaccurately. 
To  induce,  is  to  incite  by  motive,  which  cannot  be  done  by  the 
direct  influence  of  supremacy. 

The  observations  on  election  and  predestination,  though  but 
tlirown  out  in  ])assing  onward,  are  clear  and  judicious,— a  gleam 
athwart  the  paljiable  obscure  of  those  so  often  agitated  subjects. 

The  Essay  on  God’s  moral  government  of  man,  and  that 
which  follows,  on  the  effects  of  the  fall,  imbodying  as  they  do 
important  distinctions  and  elucidations,  must  yet  l>c  characteriseil 
as  giving  a  rapid,  loose,  and  general  survey,  rather  than  a  close 
and  accurate  discussion  of  the  subjects ;  nor  are  they  without  a 
spice  of  rash  assertion,  as  well  as  incorrectness  in  their  state¬ 
ments. 

We  are,indeetl,  informed  that  ‘  it  is  not  by  ol>edience  to  thelaws, 

‘  that  God  now'  requires  or  ex]H'Cts  us  as  transgressors  to  seek 
‘  eternal  life ;  ’  but  it  is  tlmmghout  im])lied,  that  even  since  the 
fall,  coming  into  the  world  as  we  do  in  infancy,  acquiring  as  we 
do  by  slow  gradations  the  use  of  reason,  yet  that  eternal  life 
might  have  been  so  attained  by  us,  had  it  been  the  pleasure  of 
(iod  to  have  left  us  under  that  predicament.  We  certainly  un¬ 
derstand  the  A]K)stle  to  teach  the  contrary,  when  he  assures  us, 
that  if  there  had  been  a  law'  given  which  could  have  given  life, 
verily  rii'hteou.sncfis  hod  come  hy  fate  :  ”  that  is,  as  we  conceive, 
did  any  law'  which  God  has  given,  admit  of  our  becoming  righ¬ 
teous  by  it,  that  righteousness  would  certainly  have  l)een  without 
remedy  demanded.  Nor  do  we  sec  the  need  of  supposing  what 
has  never  been  the  fact,  or  of  defending  what  we  assume  the  Su¬ 
preme  (Tovernor  in  that  case  might  have  done,  since  it  is  quite 
.sullicient  for  us  to  vindicate  the  justice  and  elucidate  the  goodness 
of  what  he  actually  has  done.  Go<l  never  did  ])lace  the  |)osterity 
of  Adam  so  under  the  law,  as  to  require  its  fulfilments  in  order 
to  final  hap])iness ;  and  what  he  has  omitted  to  do,  he  has  so 
omitted  wisely  and  righteously.  A  dispensation  of  law,  as  the 
rule  of  God’s  dealing  with  man,  has  never  lK‘en  in  force  since  the 
fall ;  for,  before  the  birth  of  the  first  child  of  man,  a  dispensation 
of  grace  and  favour,  not  of  law,  was  instituted,  and  only  such  a 
dispensation.  Those,  indeed,  in  all  ages,  who  have  either  tacitly 
or  explicitly  rejected  this  system  of  favour,  have  had,  and  they 
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could  have,  but  one  alternative, — that  of  l)ein<?  Iwund  to  rigid 
}KTfection,  a  condition  in  which  they  voluntarily  placed  them¬ 
selves.  Claiming  to  be  inde])endent  of  favour,  and  resting  on 
our  own  sudiciency,  we  must  of  course  fall  back  u]>on  the  rule  of 
]K*rfect  humanity,  and  that  alone  must  Ik*  the  law  by  which  our 
vain  ])reteusions  must  l>e  tried  and  judged.  In  no  other  case  arc 
we,  or  have  any  been,  ‘‘  under  law,  but  under  grace  ;  "  w  bile, 
lH)ih  to  repress  the  folly  of  this  assumption,  and  to  measure  it, 
the  law  bO  far  must  ever  be  in  force.  If,  disdaining  mediation, 
and  neglecting  ^irollercd  aid,  we  claim  to  stand  acquitted  at  the 
bar  of  (iod,  w  hat  less  can  he  require  of  us,  than  to  have  been 
exactly  what  a  being  perfect  in  its  kind  would  Ik*?  "r]]e  haw  thus 
measures  failure,  cimvicts  the  self-sidficieut,  and  becomes  our 
rigid  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  (Mirist.  'hhis  in  reality  has  ever 
been  its  ollice  ;  for  iu  every  age,  not  only  in  fact,  righteousness 
has  not  come  by  law  ,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  it  never  could 
have  l)cen  so  attained.  'This  defect  arises,  not  because  if  indeed 
perfectly  fulfilled,  the  law  would  fail  to  secure  immortal  life,  nor 
yet  Iwcause  we  have  not  the  executive  capacity  to  keep  it  if  we 
u  il!^  nor  tliat  we  have  not  the  })ower  to  change  our  will  by  intro¬ 
ducing  trains  of  thought  adapted  to  that  end,  as,  on  supposition  of 
such  defect,  the  reasoning  of  this  book  implies  it  must ;  but  in 
reality  iK'cause  the  idea  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  condition  in 
which  the  law  first  finds  us.  'The  difierence  must  necessarilv  be 
essential,  between  a  system  of  recovery  to  a  state  already  lost, 
and  one  of  which  the  trial  must  hinge  u])on  a  perseverance  in  the 
state  iu  which  we  already  are.  Is  there  any  moment  of  our 
being,  in  w  hich  the  law  of  (iod  does  not  instanter  claim  that  we 
should  really  love  him  ;  and  admitting  the  act  to  be  within  our 
power,  wDuld  the  acijiu^i/inii  of  that  love  be  such  a  fulfilment  of 
retjuired  obeilicncc  as  to  entitle  us  to  life  ?  'This  is  a  question 
which  Mr.  Hinton  has  not  answered,  though  of  vital  moment  to 
his  argument. 

W  ithout  |>articularizing  more  at  length,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  vagueness  we  complain  of  in  these  Kssays,  may  be  shewn  to 
have  its  origin  in  the  following  sources. 

1.  (iod's  moral  government  is  sometimes  so  deserilied  as  plainly 
to  Ik‘  limited  to  law,  the  law  of  ]>erfect  love  to  (iod  and  man ; 
and  yet  is  sometimes  confounded  w  ith  a  different  system  ;  as  when, 
amongst  the  motives  to  obedience  which  are  connected  with  its 
sanctions,  arc  enumcrateil  the  mercies  of  (iod." 

2.  (iod  is  represented  as  having,  since  the  fall,  really  insti 
tuted  this  disjicnsation  of  law  ;  whereas  at  no  time  has  He  ac 
tually  held  fallen  man  to  a  fulfilment  of  it,  but  in  every  age  has 
]>resupposed  a  failure,  and  placed  him  under  a  mediatorial  system 
of  recovery.  An  appeal  to  mercy,  place  for  repentance,  has  been 
alwavs  exhibited  in  (ioil's  revealed  will ;  a  fact  inconsistent  with 
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rigid  law.  Then  and  then  only  arc  we  really  under  law,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  repeat,  when  we  place  ourselves  in  that  situation,  either 
i>v  entirely  rejecting  deliverance,  or  by  refusing  to  accept  it  in  the 
vav  in  which  alone  it  is  exhihitcil  for  our  acceptance.  If  we  will 
justify  ourselves,  then  must  the  law  InTonie  the  standard,  the  just 
and  only  standard  by  which  such  pretensions  can  be  tried.  Cor- 
reetlv  does  it  then  ap])ly  to  the  condition,  not  in  which  we  ac- 
tuallv  are,  but  in  which  we  contumaciously  assume  to  he. 

'I'he  Author  does  not  distinguish  Ix'tween  the  case  of  one 
who,  from  the  first,  sliould  be  in  the  full  exercise  of  reason,  with 
all  his  mental  powers  in  their  maturity  ;  and  that  condition  in 
which  we  are  actually  introduced  to  being  and  probation  ; — the 
animal  first  prevailing,  while  the  mental,  and  especially  the  ra¬ 
tional  faculties,  with  whatever  furniture  may  be  requisite  for  their 
orderly  exercise,  are  in  the  rear,  and  come  up  slowly  to  their 
strength  and  bearing. 

4.  While  we  have  the  process  of  a  change  of  mind  descrilxd, 
and,  through  the  use  of  means,  its  practicability  strongly  asserted  ; 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  that,  should  such  a  change  at  any  time, 
though  slowly,  be  efi’ected,  it  would  satisfy  the  requisitions  of 
(iod's  law  ;  whereas  it  must  at  once  be  seen,  that  such  a  capa¬ 
bility  of  change,  how  much  soever  it  may  be  granted,  can  never 
meet  the  ease.  I'his  change  im])lies  aversion  before  love,  and 
law  provides  no  remedy  for  this  preceding  breach  of  its  require¬ 
ment.  It  measures  precisely  what  we  ought  to  be,  from  first  to 
last,  in  order  to  be  perfect  beings  ;  but  this  is  not  what  (iod  insists 
upon  that  we  should  meet  or  perish.  The  process  of  his  dealing 
with  lapsed  men  is  curative  :  from  first  to  last,  he  calls  upon  them 
to  take  the  remedy  which  he  himself  })rovides  against  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  fall,  while,  in  case  of  their  presumptive  disregard 
of  this  provision,  he  cannot  change  the  rule.  He  cannot  give  an 
imperfect  measure  of  what  we  ought  to  lx,  or  lower  the  standard 
to  meet  the  case  of  su])erinduced  aversion  from  his  holy  nature. 
Such  a  law  were  inconsistent  with  his  attributes,  and  is  no¬ 
where  found  in  Scripture. 

The  essay  on  ^  a  Future  State,’  is,  in  general,  a  clear  and 
forcible,  a  condensed  and  convincing  argument;  though  not  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  ill-judged  because  ill-weighed  assertions  of  a  start¬ 
ling  nature,  to  surprise  by  w  Inch  a])pear8  a  predilection  of  the 
Writer. 

That  on  ‘  the  Elements  of  Future  Happiness  and  Misery,’ 
also,  is  a  well  written,  }>oweif‘ul  exposure  of  prevailing  errors, 
clear  in  its  elucidation  of  Scriptural  figures,  and  both  convincing 
and  im])ressive  in  its  reasoning  and  appeals.  Correct  conceptions 
on  this  subject  are  of  high  importance,  whether  viewed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  character  of  God,  or  with  our  ow  n  motives  and 
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ii't'lings,  indtvil  all  tlu*  blended  principles  ot‘  mental  or  ex¬ 
ternal  action  wliicli  together  constitute  religion. 

'i'hat  most  awful  of  considerations,  ‘  the  Kternity  of  Future 
Funishment,’  is  treated  in  the  next  essay,  and  witli  the  tender 
calmness  of  iiupiirv  w  hich  its  solemnity,  lannhincd  w  ith  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  that  authority  on  which  alone  the  doctrine  rests,  must 
necessarily  priKluce  on  every  regulated  mind,  'riie  argument, 
iiulecd,  is  extended  through  the  following  essay,  though,  from  its 
title,  ‘  the  Accusiitory  Sj)irit  of  the  (iospel,'  this  might  not 
have  iK'en  anticipated.  In  Imth,  the  usual  objections  and  eva¬ 
sions  are  considered,  and  o]>posed  with  much  ap])ro])riate  remark, 
and  well  directed  addresses  to  the  judgement,  rather  than  any  ter¬ 
rific  ap]H'als  to  the  imagination  or  the  passions. 

l\  w  things  are,  indeed,  more  marvellous,  than  that  any  per¬ 
sons  who  profess  to  build  their  ho])cs  and  txars  u])on  the  won!  of 
(lod,  can  have  attained  to  any  settled  confidence  in  the  temporary 
duration  of  future  suflering;  not  only  against  the  absolute  silence 
of  the  Scriptures  res]>ecting  the  supposed  deliverance  on  which 
they  calculate,  hut  against  so  many  urgent  representations  and 
implications  to  tlie  contrary.  Vet,  with  how  much  rash  peremj>- 
toriness  and  lK)Id  endeavour  to  pro])agate  the  same  conviction, 
do  men  speak  and  write  upon  this  most  momentous  subject  !  If, 
nutw  ithstanding  the  statements  made  to  us,  we  might  su]>pose  it 
to  l)e  })«)ssible  that  some  future  rescue  may  he  granted,  yet,  even 
in  that  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  Author  of  the  Scriptures  has  not 
iiitemUH.1  such  a  hojH*  to  interfere  with  his  ])rcscnt  administration, 
'rile  ho])e  itself  too,  if  indulged,  is  always  found  to  he  injurious; 
for,  strange  as  is  the  folly,  it  is  manifest  in  general,  that  he  who 
entertains  it,  though  admitting  ])unishment  to  come — a  ]ninish- 
ment  too  ilreadful  and  protracted  for  us  to  bear  a  steady  realiza¬ 
tion  of  it  in  our  thoughts,  feels  his  energies  relaxed,  and  ceases 
to  rank  among.st  those  who  give  every  diligence  to  make  their 
calling  ami  election  surt'.  \V  hence  is  this,  hut  from  that  same  de¬ 
ception  of  the  heart,  to  which,  we  fear,  the  hope  itself,  and  all  the 
laboured  ingenuity  by  which  it  is  defended,  must  owe  its  origin.^ 
Fainful  as  is  the  task,  therefore,  the  faithful  Minister  must  not 
only  lift  the  voice  of  w  arning,  hut  seek  to  dispossess  the  flattering 
delusion. 

Ably  our  Author  has  attempted  this,  while  yet,  we  think,  a 
greater  j>roininence  might  have  advantageously  been  given,  to  the 
important  facts,  first,  that  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  does 
not  really  sj)ring  f  rom  tem}H)rary  crime  alone,  but  from  the  eternal 
projiagation  of  sin  itself,  and  is  the  consequence  of  having  finally 
neglected  the  day  of  proflered  interposition,  to  deliver  from  its 
|H)wer; — and  next,  that  whatever  its  duration,  its  intensity  will 
Ih*  projHirtioned  to  an  unerring  and  a  just  award. 
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In  tlie  first  ])art  of  the  essay  on  “  llercilitary  Oepravity/'  how 
much  soever  at  variance  witli  a  great  deal  of  ))opular  declamation, 
we  conceive  that  the  Author  lias  well  supported  a  distinction  as 
iin])ortant  as  it  is  just,  'fhe  fact  itself  of  hereditary  depravity, 
lie  not  only  admits,  but  proves,  and  eom]ures  it  with  a  bias  ;  but 
denies  that  this  de]>ravity,  or  the  bias  itself,  while  undevoloped 
in  an  infant,  can  be  justly  represented,  as  ‘deserving  God's 
wrath  and  damnation.'  Such  a  representation  may  ]>erplex  and 
horrify,  but  never  can  convince  our  reason,  nor  actually  produce 
the  emotion  s])ringing  out  of  crime. 

‘  If  however,’ says  the  Author,  smartly,  ‘  anv  t»nc  should  still  in¬ 
sist  that  a  bias  to  i*vil  is  an  evil  bias,  and  must  deserve  jmiiisliment,  I 
onlv  sav,  then  let  tlie  evil  bias  suffer  the  jninishmeiit  it  desiTves  ;  but 
let  tlie  punishment  he  conftucd  io  the  bins,  which  does  deserve  it,  and 
let  not  an  atom  of  it  fall  upon  the  ]>oor  unfortunate  innocent  in  whom 
it  is,  not  onlv  involuntarily,  but  unconsciously  lodged.*  p. 

We  acknow  ledge  the  sound  sense  of  this  remark,  and  of  the 
discussion  generally  tif  this  part  of  the  subject;  but  in  the  subse- 
(juent  jiortion  of  the  Kssay,  the  same  confusion  prevails  as  in  the 
consideration  of  (iod's  moral  giwernment,  to  which  we  have  be¬ 
fore  adverted,  "riie  Author  maintains  the  etjuity  of  our  ‘  trial,' 
notwithstanding  the  bias,  and  vet  d(»cs  not  with  anv  distinctness 
inform  us  what  the  trial  is.  The  whole  iin])lication  is,  that  we 
are  actually  under  a  trial  constituted  according  to  the  full  measure 
of  law,  while  yet  the  argument  per]K'tually  im])lies  re)H*ated 
failure,  and  urges  only  the  possibility  of  ultimately  coining  uj)  to 
its  demands.  Hut  unless  the  (ios])eI  remedy  lie  included  in  the 
definition,  is  there  any  law  which  does  admit  this  ])revi()iis  evil 
toexi  t,  and  yet  can  justify.^  Is  it  true  that  fallen  men  were 
ever  ])laee(l  by  (iod  under  the  single  ojHTation  of  law,  considered 
as  a  measure  of  ])erfection,  so  that  the  ‘trial’ could  lie  said  to 
Ih‘,  whetber  be  would  fulfil  that  law*  or  otherwise.^  In  our 
judgement,  we  must  say  decidedly,  never  :  such  trial,  considered 
as  instituted  by  (tod,  is  but  imaginary.  Men  in  their  pride  may 
claim  to  be  so  tried ;  they  may  claim  a  sort  of  independent  Indiig 
and  excellence  ;  and,  by  neglecting  tlic  restoration  ))rovided  and 
liroclaimed,  they  actually  dt)  so,  and  must  take  the  eonsajueiiee, 
while  in  fact,  how  tliey  will  act  in  this  particular,  is  the  very 
‘  trial' under  wliich  tliey  live.  He  that  justifies  himself  will 
he  ))roved  to  have  been  ])erversc.  Too  liaugbty  to  admit  liiin- 
selt  to  be  what  he  is,  he  judges  falsely,  .and  this  false  judgement 
proves  to  be  his  ruin.  Humility  is  not  confined  to  the  ac- 
Hmw  icdgenieiit  of  acts  of  crime,  but  lias  its  ])riniary  and  most 
etlicient  exercise  in  judging  of  ourselves  as  we  really  are,  strongly 
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dis})osed  to  ovil,  and  requiring  the  relict’ and  aid  which  goodness 
})rot!ers.  Huinilitv,  indeed,  is  not  so  much  a  sense  of  guilt,  with 
which  sometimes  it  is  confounded,  as  a  sober  judgment  of  our¬ 
selves  and  of  our  c'xigences. 

"The  illu>trati(m  <»f  his  position,  given  hv  onr  Author,  from  the 
jiossihilitv  of  learning  skilful  and  successful  ]>lny  at  howls,  not- 
withstauiling  tlie  bias  in  tliein,  is  beneath  his  usual  acuteness.  'To 
\k'  boinul  from  the  first  effort  to  hit  the  mark,  or  suffer  ])unish- 
incnt,  would,  we  ]>resume,  be  reckoned  somewhat  hard  bv  the 
young  ]»laycr  at  bowls;  and  more  unreasonable  would  he  the 
terms  of  trial,  hail  no  one  ever  in  any  case  succeeded  with  such 
bowls.  Arguments  so  constructed  certainly  must  fail  in  bringing 
to  the  conscience  any  sense  of  guilt. 

In  the  essay  u|>on  the  question,  ‘  Whether  Christ  died  for  all 
‘  lueu.^'  we  have  at  length  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the 
^  trial'  to  which  mankind  are  actually  subjected,  but  such  as  at 
the  same  time  confutes  the  argument  in  tlie  ])receding  essavs,  of 
whose  faultincss  the  reader  is  already  advertised.  That  argu¬ 
ment,  if  indeed  we  are  able  to  understand  it,  was  strenuouslv 
directed  to  prove  the  justice  anil  the  reasonablenes  of  a  su])posed 
dispcnsaliou  of  (lod  towards  fallen  man,  founded  solely  u])on  the 
rule  of*  perfect  rectitude;  —  the  rule,  “  'rhou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  («od  with  all  thy  heart  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself;" — a  dispensation  which  tolerated  no  failure,  and  which 
w  as  siqq)orted  by  the  sanction  of  tremendous  threatenings.  After 
all  tlie  labour  employed  to  establish  tliat  proposition,  he  here  un¬ 
weaves  the  web,  and  virtually  informs  us,  that  he  must  necessarily 
have  failed  in  his  atteiiqit.  He  asks,  ‘  (’an  it  indeed  be  sup- 
])oscd,  that  by  virtue  of  so  wonderful  an  interposition  as  the 
death  of  ('brist,  we  should  be  introduced  into  a  state  of  l)eing 
whicb  w\)uld  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  sinning,  but  denv  us  an 
o})portuuity  of  rc])eijtance  Lxistence  in  that  case  would  he  a 
direct  and  inevitable  curse,  not  a  gift  of  benevolence,  but  a  com¬ 
pulsory  and  immitigable  calamity.^ 

'I'd  understand  fully  the  ajiplication  of  this  passage  to  the  con¬ 
futation  of  the  ]>rcyious  argument,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
Author  maintains,  that  no  ])osterity  of  Adam  could  have  existed, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  Christ.  The  fact  that 
there  has  been  perpetuated  a  race  of  lapsed  creatures,  is  founded 
.solely  on  that  interjmsition.  Now  it  is  this  |>c‘rj)etuated  race, 
who  are  descril>cd  as  having  actually  been  ])laced  under  the  law 
of  moral  ]>crfectiou  before  described,  and  of  which  .supposed  fact, 
the  justice  and  propriety  have  Ih'cu  laboriously  pressed  upon  at¬ 
tention  ;  w  hile  here  we  are  as>ured,  that  ‘  existence  in  such  a  case 
”  would  be  a  direct  and  inevitable  curse.'  How  to  ebca|)e  from 
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the  (lilomina  into  wliich  the  Author  has  brought  us,  ve  cannot 
divine;  since  to  imagine,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  are  really 
brought  into  a  state  of  existence  such  as  above  described  is  iin- 
possil>le,  and  equally  so,  that  a  law  of  ]H‘rt'ection,  actually  in  force 
as  law  ,  can  admit  of  any  rescue  from  its  ]H'nalty  merely  u|H»n  the 
ground  ot‘  repentance.  'I'he  only  inference  to  which  therefore  we 
can  come,  is,  that  the  Author,  and  with  him  multitudes  of  grave 
divines,  are  under  a  manifest  error,  when  they  su}>pose  that  the 
Supreme  (lovernor  has,  in  fact,  since  the  fall,  established  such  a 
law.  Such  a  r?//e  indeed  he  has  luujuestionahly  given,  and  with 
it  his  own  sovereign  remedy  ti»r  failure  in  observing  it;  hut  as  a 
law  which  could  give  life,  or  he  designed  for  that  end,  it  never 
ha<  lH‘en  in  force.  The  sanctions  of  that  rule,  and  therefore  the 
rule  itself  considered  strictly  under  the  notion  of  law,  have  never 
been  in  o|HTation,  except  when  men  themselves  determine  to  lie 
tried  by  it  through  arrogant  presunquion.  Often  it  has  lH*en 
statcnl,  that  unbelievers  in  the  (Tospel,  whether  Indore  or  since  its 
fullest  administration,  are  primarily  condemned  as  violators  of  the 
law,  but  only  in  a  sub.sidiary  and  intensive  sense,  for  not  embrac- 
inc:  the  deliverance,  'riie  contrary  may  perba])s  be  shewn  to  be 
the  fact :  “  d'his  is  the  condemnation^  that  light  has  come  into 
the  world,  but  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  — they  re¬ 
ject  deliverance,  and  assume  a  posture  of  professed  iH’rfection,  or 
else  determined  trust  in  what  they  call  repentance,  and  by  this 
assumption,  justly  come  within  the  unbending  requisition.  The 
voice  of  law,  however,  used  lawfully,  is  :  ‘  This  is  what  you  ought 
‘  to  Ih‘  in  order  to  be  personally  and  truly  good ;  and  if,  failing  to 
‘  accept  my  aid  as  I  pro}H>se  it,  you  claim  to  have  that  character, 

‘  this  shall  be  the  rule  and  law  by  which  you  shall  be  judged.' 

On  the  question  itself  which  forms  the  title  of  this  Essay,  it  is 
with  unmiiigled  ])leasure  that  we  recommend  the  Author's  rea¬ 
sonings  and  illustrations  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  'riiey  are 
well  displayed,  and  cannot  but  command  assent,  except  where 
prejudice  and  system  are  in  fortilied  imssession  of  the  mind. 

The  thirteenth  Essay,  on  the  ^  Nature  and  Practicability  of 
Kepentance ',  contains  much  that  will  startle  many  a  reader,  but 
much  also  that  calls  for  prom))t  attention,  it  drives  furiously, 
some  will  perhaps  say  recklessly,  against  the  false  but  favoured 
refuges  of  the  inqienitent,  threatening  to  turn  them  from  their 
soothing,  soft,  but  dreadfully  insecure  retreats,  ^^'ere  we  dis- 
p<»se(l  to  suggest  dissatisfaction,  it  would  not  be  with  the  main 
positions,  but  with  the  omission  of  what  might,  we  think,  in  full 
consistency  have  been  su))plied.  Without  admitting  an  excuse 
from  any  su]>))osed  incapacity  to  repent,  we  may  with  much  pro¬ 
priety  forewarn  the  sinner,  how  little  he  can  with  safety  rely  upon 
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coiuimuHl  willinn^iCKs  to  exert  the  ability  lie  has;  and  without 
iinjKiiriinx  imy  motive  to  the  strenuous  and  eonsistent  application 
to  the  means,  however  sutlic  lent  also  those  means  it’  pro])erly  em¬ 
ployed,  we  may  enioree  besides  the  oreat  imjiortanee  of  that  gift 
\^hielu  by  (’hrist  himself  we  are  infi>rmed,  our  Heavenly  Father 
will  bestow  on  those  who  ask, — even  his  Holy  Spirit. 

'The  last  b’.ssiy  is  ‘  Of  Hnbelief;''  in  which  the  Author  meets, 
and  ably  ineei<,  the  objection  of  the  sceptic,—  that  hriivf  is  not 
a  Voluntary  exercise  of  mind.  'The  ingenuity  of  an  objector  is  of 
course  dis[)layed,  not  in  advancing  what  is  nakedly  absurd,  but 
in  that  moiiicum  (»f  admixture  of  truth  with  the  error  he  insinuates, 
which  is  necessary  to  give  it  jilaiisibility.  'J'he  iniiufs  assent  to 
a  proposition,  on  the  view  of  the  case  actually  before  it,  must 
certainly  follow  that  conclusion  which  the  preponderating  weight 
of  evidence  suggests.  It  were  strange  indeed  if  the  mental  con¬ 
stitution  were  so  formed  as  to  be  swayed  by  the  weaker,  rather 
tlian  bv  tin'  stronger  ])rool‘.  'I'hat  were  equivalent  doubtless  to 
tile  siqiposition,  that  we  are  made  not  rational,  but,  in  our  own 
very  nature,  irrational  beings.  Hut  the  (piestion  of  our  respon¬ 
sibility  is  not  implicated  in  this  merely  ])hysical  ada])tation:  be¬ 
lief,  in  this  part  of  it,  is  no  doubt  an  inyoluntary  exercise  of  mental 
law.  ( )n  quite  other  considerations  therefore  must  our  account¬ 
ability  be  rested.  Do  we,  or  do  we  not  choose  to  estimate  im- 
])artially  the  evidence  before  us,  to  ])resent  it  to  our  minds,  and 
attentively  to  consider  and  weigh  its  force  Is  the  ('hristian 
faith,  sinqily,  an  assent  to  a  ]>roj)osition  ?  If  the  unl)eliever 
maintains  the  honesty  and  industry  of  his  inquiries  into  the  truth 
of  Scripture,  he  moots  a  controversy  to  be  determined  on  a  fu¬ 
ture  day,  and  before  a  tribunal  iidinitely  higher  and  more  tre¬ 
mendous  than  that  of  man.  The  general  conduct  of  the  sceptic 
in  this  controversy,  w(mld  never  warrant  us  to  })lace  much  con- 
iidence  in  his  ]m)fessions.  I'or  the  rest,  we  leave  it  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  Him  from  whom  the  volume  comes. 

On  the  nature  of  the  faith  itself  which  is  required  of  us  for 
our  .salvation,  the  Author's  conviction  is  decided,  that  it  embraces 
more  than  simple  assent,  and  he  describes  it  as  ‘  a  moulding  of 
our  feelings  into  harmony  with  the  truth  perceived,’  as,  ‘  not  an 
act  of  the  understanding,  but  a  state  of  the  heart.’  Much  has  been 
written  on  both  sides  of  this  subject,  but  not  often  with  greater 
clearness,  accuracy,  and  force,  than  in  this  short  discussion.  The 
Author,  in  our  view,  has  fully  proved  his  point,  and  by  that 
pnmf  completely  unnerved  the  grasp  of  the  adversary.  A  pal¬ 
pable  truism  has  been  misapplied;  and  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  ex})ose  the  sophistical  dexterity  by  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
verted,  from  an  acknowledgement  that  we  cannot  blame  our 
making,  into  a  noxious  princijde  of  hostility  against  our  Maker. 
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On  the  whole,  wc  thank  our  Author  for  this  volume,  and 
would  urjxe  its  claim  upon  attentive  consideration.  It  is  not  free 
iVoin  ovcrsisjhts, — as  when  we  are  told  that  Antiochus  Epiphancs 
was  one  of  Alexander's  (ienerals;  nor  without  paradoxes, — as 
when  with  e(jual  terseness  and  decision  we  are  informed,  that 
‘  Judaism  was  not  relij^ion.'  Many  assertions  are  as  startling  as 
peremptory ;  but  the  work,  notwithstanding,  imbodies  much 
sound  thought,  good  and  well  ex])ressed  argument,  and  |K)wertul 
ap])eals  both  to  the  conseience  and  to  the  heart.  No  one  can 
doubt  our  Author's  claim  to  independency  of  judgement,  or  his 
fearlessness  in  expressing  his  convictions. 

In  the  ])ractical  parts,  we  certainly  have  felt  throughout  a 
(U'sidvrutum.  Mr.  II.  believes  fully  the  doctrine  of  the  indis- 
pensablc  necessity  of  an  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  regenerate 
the  heart,  and  thus  to  give  effect  to  means,  while  still  maintaining 
the  sufliciency  of  means,  and  of  man's  ca])acities  for  all  that  is 
reijuired  of  him.  llis  views  upon  the  nature  of  the  Spirit's  work 
are  likew  ise  just  and  clearly  stated ;  but  w’c  cannot  but  express  a 
w  ish,  that  in  his  practical  ap])eals  there  had  been  greater  reference 
to  this  glorious  Agent.  The  Author  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
somewhat  nervous  on  the  abuses  of  the  doctrine,  and  in  con- 
setpicnce,  to  have  lost  a  favourable  opportunity  to  present  an 
cxam])le  of  its  use.  As  a  prominent  part  of  Revelation,  that  use 
must  doubtless  be  important,  and  we  should  like  to  have  seen  it 
forcibly  applied.  Perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  discussion  might 
be  ])lcade(l  as  the  reason  of  this  omission;  yet  we  do  not  exactly 
see  the  grounds  on  which  that  reason,  in  many  parts  of  it,  could 
well  he  rested.  The  >vork,  however,  is  a  valuable  accession  to 
the  public  store  of  modern  theological  writing;  and  especially  so, 
as  tending  to  break  up  old  associations,  formed  perha|)s  incauti¬ 
ously,  and  to  induce  the  reader  to  think  over  again  at  least  some, 
jKrhaps  not  a  few,  of  the  thoughts  which  may  have  snugly  rested 
in  their  niches  for  many  a  revolving  year. 
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^  I  U.  LKIFCIMLD  does  not  often  trouble  tlie  press;  and 
this,  in  one  who  can  speak  so  well,  bt'speaks  a  conviction, 
which  is  intimated,  indeed,  in  the  preface  to  these  discourses, 
that  ]»reparinj;  for  the  pulpit  and  composing  for  the  press  are 
verv  dillerent  processes,  requiring  very  different  habits.  ’’Flu'se 
‘  plain  anil  familiar  discourses  **,  we  are  told,  ‘  are  printed  nearly 
‘  as  delivered  from  the  ])ulpit ;  the  ditference  consisting  chieHy  in 
‘  the  omission  of  tliat  verbal  repetition  and  amplitude  of  illus- 
‘  tration  w  hich  are  necessary  for  the  ear,  over  which  the  truths 
‘  delivereil  rapidly  pass,  while  in  print  they  remain  before  the 
‘  eye.'  This  distinction,  obvious  as  it  may  seem,  is  by  no  means 
j;enerally  alteiuleil  to.  It  is  one  advantai^e  of  extemporaneous 
delivery,  that  it  allows  of  the  introduction  of  that  varied  iteration 
and  familiar  illustration  which  would  he  unpleasing  in  a  written 
discourse,  hut  which,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  or  beyond  the 
limits  of  gooil  taste,  add  much  to  the  animation  and  effectiveness 
of  liviiiif  oratory.  Mr.  lA'ifchild  is  aware  t)f  this;  he  well  under- 
stands  his  hu>iness  as  a  public  speaker;  and  he  discovers  a  degree 
of  timidity  in  submitting  these  Discourses  to  the  cold  eye  of 
criticism,  which  we  are  sure  is  unaffected,  and  which,  we  are 
l)ound  to  add,  is  at  the  same  time  unnecessary.  That  a  Iwld 
preacher  should  he  a  dilHdent  author, —  that  one  who  can  face  and 
overawe  an  assembly  of  hundreils  or  thousands,  when  behind  the 
hreast-wurk  of  the  ])ul})it,  should  thus  seem,  veteran  as  he  is,  to 
shrink  from  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  in  the  o])en 
field  of  criticism, —  shews  how  much  we  are  all  the  creatures  of 
habit ;  hut  it  indicates  too,  that  the  Author's  ])opularity  has  not 
l>ctraycd  him  into  the  littleness  of  self-complacency,  that  he  does 
iu>t  apprcliend  himself  to  have  attained  his  own  iteau  ideal  of 
‘  perfection and  that  usefulness,  and  not  literary  fame,  is  the 
object  w  hich  he  has  had  in  view  in  committing  his  productions  to 
the  press. 

Mr.  l.eifchild  confesses,  indeed,  that  his  immediate  object  is, 
‘  to  furnisli  the  attendants  on  his  ministry  with  a  memorial  of 
‘  senne  of  those  discourses  which  they  profess  to  have  listened  to 
*  w  ith  sj)iritual  profit ',  and  ‘  to  secure,  by  this  means,  an  interest 
‘  in  the  remembrance  of  not  a  few,  between  whom  and  himself  an 
‘  attachment  exists  t>f  a  most  sacred  nature.'  Reyond  this  circle 
of  the  Author's  connexions,  the  volume  cannot  fail,  however,  to 
prove  K)th  interesting  and  instructive.  The  topics  are  of  primary 
importance  and  of  a  popular  character ;  and  they  are  treated  with 
a  forcible  ])erspicuity  and  judiciousness  which  will  recommend 
them  strongly  to  general  perusal.  Fhe  phraseology  is  at  once 
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iniaflcctiHl  and  cliaste,  and  very  free  from  the  technicalities  of  the 
tbeolocit‘^'1  dialect. 

'Phe  discourses  are  fifteen  in  niimher.  Our  attention  vras  ar¬ 
rested  hy  tlie  subject  of  the  last  hut  one,  ‘  Deliverance  from 
*  Slavery  \  the  exordium  of  which  we  shall  transcrilx*,  as  an  ad- 
mirahle  e\]>osure  of  the  fallaeious  apology  for  slavery,  founded  on 
it>  not  Ix'ing  furtnnUtf  abolished  hy  the  Christian  religion.  The 
text  of  this  Discourse  is  1  ('or.  vii.  42.,  “  The  Lord's  free  man.^ 

‘  The  »»hiect  <»f  the  jifMistle  in  the  c<»ntext,is  to  distinguish  hetw’een 
s])iritusil  and  natural  frtHMioin,  and  to  shew  that  the  latter,  though  not 
iiulispensahly  neeessary  to  the  participation  of  spiritual  liberty  and  the 
eiijovinent  of  its  ]>rerogutivos,  and  n(»t  therefore  to  Ik*  violently  and 
impatiently  sought  after,  is  greatly  promoted  by  it.  Christianity,  at 
it>  first  a]>]X‘arance,  found  mankind  in  a  disordered  state,  with  re8|H‘Ct 
t<»  the  civil  condition  of  s^tciety.  IVIany  of  the  g<wernments  of  the  earth 
were  despotic  and  tyrannical,  and  a  large  ])ortion  of  human  lK*ingK 
were  in  the  degraded  condition  of  civil  and  domestic  Ixmdage.  l^lost 
of  the  servants  of  the  .lews,  and  nearly  all  of  the  (in'eks  and  UomaiiK, 
were  staves  ;  so  from  their  birth,  as  the  result  (if  the  former  fortunes  of 
war.  or  of  original  purchase,  with  or  W’ithout  the  eousent  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals  coiinTinal.  For  the  religion  of  ,lesus  to  have  declared  against 
this,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  flagrant  violatitm  of  human  rights,  and  a 
base  infringement  of  the  law  of  equal  justice,  would  have  been 
manifestly  injudici<ms.  It  would  have  In^en  to  throw  the  whole  state 
(tf  society  into  a  ferment,  and  to  plant  barriers,  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  of  slaves,  against  the  introduction  of  Christian  ^)rinciples,  and 
the  admission  of  their  advocates,  in  all  directions.  Thus  its  noblest 
and  most  iK'neticent  design,  which  had  a  far  higher  end  to  accomplish, 
and  one  reaching  into  another  world,  would  have  been  frustrated,  and 
itself  have  worn  the  as])ect  of  an  enemy  to  the  human  race  ;  as  the  in¬ 
strument  into  which  it  would  have  l)een  s})eedily  converted,  of  pro¬ 
moting  rebellion,  anarchy,  and  confusion. 

‘  Not  so  d<H‘s  Intinile  \\  isdom  propose  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
rectifying  disorders ;  but  in  a  much  more  efheient,  Uoause  milder  and 
more  gradual  method  of  o|)eration.  C'liristianity,  therefore,  Ufgan  with 
renu*dying  the  greatest  evil,  as  preparing  the  wav  for  the  removal  of 
all  (»ther  enormities.  It  set  forth  first  and  most  prominently  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  s]iiritual  bondage,  equally  participated  in  by  all  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  proposed  to  effect  a  deliverance  out  of  it  on  beiialf  of  all  in 
every  station,  who  paid  a  due  attention  to  its  objects,  and  embraced  its 
principles.  This  being  achieved,  it  conferred  its  advantages  upon  all 
such  alike,  thus  making  them  spiritually  one,  amidst  all  ]>ossibie 
diversity  in  their  civil  relations.  Here  was  the  remedy,  while  such  a 
state  of  things  lasted,  against  the  pride  of  <»ppression  on  the  one  hand, 
on  account  of  civil  authority ;  and  against  the  impatient  murmur  of 
discontent  on  the  other,  on  account  of  civil  degradation.  Jhit  besides 
this  meli(»rating  influence,  there  was  a  corrective  pnx:ess,  in  referena* 
to  such  a  state,  resulting  from  its  principles.  While  it  softened  to 
their  dissolution  the  chains  of  slavery,  on  the  part  of  masters,  by  the 
gentleness  and  kindness  it  infused  into  them,  it  taught  slaves  to  value 
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thoir  {HTsoiis,  to  embrace  every  fair  opportunity  of  becoming;  free,  and 
to  scorn  the  basiuiess  «)f  snrrenderinj;  to  man,  for  any  ]>ecuniary  con- 
sideration,  the  entire  (iis|H>sal  of  a  ImmIv’  and  soul  ennobled  by  divine 
redemption.  “  Art  thou  railed,  being  a  servant  ?  care  m>t  for  it  :  but 
if  tluui  mavest  Ik.*  made  frw,  use  it  rather.  For  he  that  is  called  in 
the  Lord,  iH-ing  a  servant,  is  the  I^ord’s  free-nian  ;  likewise,  also,  he 
that  is  adled,  laung  frtv,  is  Christ's  servant.  Ye  are  bought  with  a 
price  ;  l>e  not  ye  the  servants  of  men.”  *  pp.  ,‘1-2 — il24. 

4'he  l*reacher  proceeds  to  direct  attention,  first,  to  ‘  tlie  l)ond- 
‘  age  supj)oscd  by  the  (iospcl,  and  which  calls  for  its  inter 
fereiice';  secondly,  to  the  nature  of  the  freedom  which  the  (ios- 
]Hd  confers  on  all  its  converts.  Having  illustrated  the  doctrinal 
]mrt  of  his  sidiject,  the  ])ractical  observations  wliich  he  founds 
upon  it,  respect,  1 .  the  noble  character  of  (Christianity  :  its  intro 
ductiou  was  the  *  establishment  of  a  spiritual  jubilee’; — 2.  the 
ap])ro])riate  duties  allotted  to  those  who  are  ])artakers  of  tlie  spi¬ 
ritual  freedom  of  the  (fospel.  Hnder  this  last  head  occurs  the 
following  energetic  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  ('hristians  at  the 
present  crisis,  in  respect  to  (’olonial  Slavery.  4'hey  are  hound, 
it  is  remarked,  ‘  to  promote  the  natural  and  civil  freedom  of  men, 

‘  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  (xospel,  and  in  its  spirit. 

‘  The  gtMiius  of  the  Gospel  is  opposed  to  bondage  and  vassalage  of 
every  kind.  It  protects  the  p(»wer  of  kings,  magistrates,  and  masters, 
hut  only  their  right  and  j)roper  ])ower.  It  o])poses  every  species  of 
tyranny  ;  and  that  in  two  ways:  by  raising  men  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
the  lowest  grade  of  society  to  a  sense  of  their  own  worth,  as  ecpial  to 
all  others  in  the  possession  of  immortality,  and  equally  the  objects  of 
the  favour  and  pnitection  of  (lod.  Thus  the  mean,  cnuiching,  abject 
spirit  that  can  be  reconciled  t<»  tyranny,  is  etfectually  destroyed. 
Ami,  secondly,  by  teaching  men  in  the  highest  ranks  to  be  just,  ruling 
in  the  fear  of  (iod  ;  to  be  the  ministers  <»f  (lotl  for  good  to  others;  to 
comlescend  to  men  of  low  estate,  and  to  be  kind  and  merciful  to  all: 
being  so,  they  can  hold  none  of  their  fellow  creatures  in  slayish  and 
ignominious  sidqection.  The  reign  of  (.’hristianity,  therefore,  must  be 
pnaluctive  of  liberty.  W^herever  it  reigns,  liberty  prevails,  tyranny  is 
crusheil,  and  the  slave  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational,  accountable, 
and  immortal  creature. 

‘  This  is  the  answer  to  the  frivolous  objection,  that,  because  Christi¬ 
anity  m>  where  denounces  slavery  in  plain  terms,  it  is  not  directly  op- 
jiosed  to  such  a  state  of  si>ciety.  3len  who  hH)k  only  on  the  surface  of 
the  New  Testament,  may  hold  sucli  an  opinion,  and,  if  announced  from 
high  authority,  may  cpiote  it  as  a  golden  sentence  ,  but  he  who  surveys 
the  ])rincip!es  of  ihc  and  watches  tlie  natural  course  of  their 

operation,  must  see  that  their  prevalence  involves  tne  death-blow  of 
that  ciH*rcion  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  and  of  that 
detestable  meanness  ot  stuil  that  lies  prostrate  umler  it.  Let  facts  cor- 
robi»rate  this  reasoning.  Wherever  C’hristianity  went,  wars,  the  fruit¬ 
ful  source  of  jicrpetuating  such  a  state,  ceased,  and  the  infernal  market 
for  human  flesh,  drained  of  supply,  declined,  f'hristuins  set  free  their 
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own  households,  and  found  a  happy  cxchnnpr  in  the  voluntary'  and 
affect ionato  scrvict*  rondeml  them  by  thme  in  inferior  stations,  once 
their  vass;ds.  Others  purchased  tlie  freedom  of  ctmverts  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  ;  and  Cyi^rian.  llishop  of  Cartilage,  whose  circular  for  that  object 
is  vet  extant,  raised  lar<rr  s!ims  from  the  churches  /or  the  redntiptwu  of 
rajUirfs.  Kveii  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Poperv,  these  princi!dt»s  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  sister  island  at  an  early  p<'ri(Hl  of  her  history  ;  and  Britain 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  yet  t<>  Ireland,  as  the  first  to  s<*t  her  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  true  magnanimity  bv  sending  back  to  their  own  hajipv  shores 
Mune  inhabitants  of  this  land  /ound  there  in  the  pilling  state  of  Inaidage. 
In  even'  sense  of  the  words,  the  Founder  of  our  religion  deserves  the 
title  of — “  The  Anointed  of  (tod,  to  bind  u])  the  broken-hearted,  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  b<mnd  :  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Ijord.*’  Fetters, 
iin]Mise<l  for  no  crime,  and  the  liberal  genius  of  the  (ios]nd,  can  never 
combine, — can  never  dwell  together.  You  must  stop  Fhristiariity,  or 
adulterate  and  disguise  it,  to  preserve  such  fetters.  To  do  it  with  the 
name  of  Christian  upon  us,  is  only  t(»  prove  that  he  who  has  not  a 
principle  in  common  with  another,  may  yet  assume  for  the  liasest  of 
pur])oses  the  name  of  his  friend.  Away  with  such  pretendnl  subjection 
to  the  (Tosp<*l:  if  men  will  delight  in  cruelty,  if  they  will  revel  in  the 
music  «>f  groiins  and  lashes  and  wailings  of  fellow-immortals;  if  they 
will  thus  outrage  reason,  insult  humanity,  and  contemn  the  imap*  of 
(tod  in  his  cn‘atures,  let  them  do  it  under  their  proper  ap|>ellution — 
nt)t  of  ('hristians,  not  of  human  l)eings,  but  of  monsters,  furies,  and 
fends.  Let  them  wear  the  badges,  and  assume  the  profession  of  their 
proper  master.  Would  that  the  remedy  were  first  ap])lied  to  them : 
that  their  own  tyrannous  passions  w'ere  subdued  by  the  etticaey  of 
divine  truth,  and  their  hearts  melted  to  kindness  and  love,  by  a  wmse 
and  discovers'  of  the  great  love  of  God  to  them  in  redemption  !  Then 
would  they  see  their  former  seh'es  in  a  far  more  odious  light  than  1  am 
willing  to  place  them  in,  and  be  foremost  in  coni))ensuting  the  injuries 
they  have  indicted  on  their  fellow-immortals  by  dififusing  every  where, 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  the  benefits  of  civilization,  knowledge, 
ami  religion.  You  that  are  thus  benefited,  act  in  this  manner.  Ablior 
tyranny  in  yourselves  ;  remonstrate  apiiiist  it  in  i»thers  ;  resist  it,  not 
violently,  not  by  brute  force,  but  by  the  testimony  of  reason,  the 
appeals  of  religion,  remonstrances  addresstnl  to  conscience,  und  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  meekness,  h»ve,  and  purity.  Never  ceas<*  to  reiinnistrate  till 
you  prevail,  and  every  chain  U|m»u  earth  is  broken.’  pp.  — .*142. 

The  first  discourse  in  the  vcliiine  is,  perliaps,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  place  of  all.  The  second,  ‘  Ueligious  impressions  not  to  be 
‘  clieckcd founded  on  Matt.  viii.  22,  is  a  striking  admonitory 
address,  closely  ap]K'aling  to  the  conscience,  and  detecting  the 
secret  excuses  which  fatally  binder  decision  in  religion.  The 
fourth,  on  ‘  St.  Faufs  raj)turc  and  thorn  in  the  ticsli  \  is  in  a  very 
elevated  strain,  wliic  h  .seems  at  once  to  harmonize  with  the  cha- 
raeter  of  the  theme,  and  to  bo  inspired  by  it.  \Vc  must  traii- 
RcrilK'  the  eoncluding  paragra)di. 
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‘  3.  Paul's  rapture  persuades  us  of  the  existence  of  Panidise  as  the 
receptacle  of  the  souls  of  believers. 


—  ‘  Let  us  not  undervalue  what  is  {)artial  only.  The  bliss  of  the 
intermediate  state  is  not  impaired,  but  enlivened  by  expectation.  It 
ap)K‘ars  imjH'rfivt  only  when  com iwirtnl  with  the  future;  but,  when 
ctmipannl  with  the  past — how  brijjht  ;  how  transcendent  !  Think  of 
the  vivid  representations  of  Paradise  atf(»rded  in  scripture,  its  radiant 
thrones,  its  amaranthine  crowns,  its  j;olden  harps,  its  white  rol)es,  its 
day  without  nij^ht,  its  bliss  without  alloy,  its  enraptured  and  entranced 
S(KMety  ;  think  of  its  rivers  of  pleasure,  its  trees  of  life,  its  immortal 
soiijjs  ami  ravishiii"  melmlies,  per|>etually  Hoatinj;  through  the  whole 
region.  I)(k*s  it  ii(»w  excite  surprise  that  Paul  once  admitUnl  within 
its  precincts,  longed  to  be  there  ag;iin  }  Whither  do  his  writings 
iK'speak  his  mind  to  In*  continually  soaring,  but  to  those  happy  scenes 
he  had  once  brieriv  witnessed, — that  immortal  and  celestial  region  in 
which  he  had  once  In'en  momentarily  blessed.  Thither  his  soul  was 
frequentlv  Inirne  bv  a  strong  tide  of  rapturous  affection,  counteracted 
onlv  bv  a  sense  of  dutv,  a  wish  to  augment  the  multitude  of  the  blessed, 
and  a  desire  to  glorify  C’hrist  by  swelling  the  triumphs  and  trciphies  of 
his  cross.  Happy  strife  of  holy  motives!  enviable  ‘‘strait  l>etwixt 
tw(»,”  t<>  stay  or  to  dejuirt,  in  which  he  was  so  often  placed !  Seraphic 
liwe  said,  “  Desire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  but  Christian  zeal 
saiti,  'I'o  remain  in  the  flesh  is  more  profitable  to  the  church  and  the 


souls  of  men. 

‘  Vtni  see  in  him  nothing  of  that  clinging  to  this  life  which  cha¬ 
racterized  former  saints.  prayer  like  Hezekiah’s  for  the  retrograde 
movement  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial  ;  no  piteous  cry  like  David's,  “  0 
spare  me  a  little; — remember  how  short  my  time  is."  You  mark  in 
him  none  of  th(»se  timid  shrinkings  from  death  that  have  sometimes 
sidzed  individuals  of  eminent  ])iety  under  the  same  dispensation  of 
religion  as  l)imself — no  “  shivering  on  the  brink,  afraid  to  launch 
away."  ;  his  ditliculty  was  to  be  reconciled  to  the  self-denial  which 
duty  ami  zeal  imposed, — to  keep  under  proper  restraint  the  desire  for 
departure.  “  (>  that  blest  world,  that  1  have  seen  !"  he  w^as  ready  to 
s;iy,  “  when  shall  I  again  hail  it  as  bursting  on  my  ravished  sight! 
In  compariMUi  of  it,  what  is  there  here  to  enhance  or  fix  my  affections.^ 
'riinmes  of  princes,  cnovns  of  honours,  applaust's  of  nations,— could  I 
en  joy  them  all,  free  from  the  alloys  of  bodily  pain,  of  ungrateful  friends, 
of  repnuiching  scofhng  enemies  ! — Innv  insignificant  to  the  prize  I  grasp 
at,  and  have  actually  seen  !"  And  mark,  when  he  saw  himself  on  the 
point  id'  obtaining  it,  though  a  bliMnly  death  intervened  and  spread 
itself  before  liis  eyes,  hi)w  he  exulted  and  held  himself  forward !  “  I 

am  ready  to  be  offered  up,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.** 
No  stranger  (piitting  a  foreign  shore,  ever  beheld  with  greater  ecstacy 
the  vessel  in  which  he  was  embarked  weighing  anchor,  and  the  favour¬ 
able  breeze  iH'ginning  to  fill  her  sails,  than  Paul  did  the  signs  of  his 
appnwching  dissolution. 

‘  My  brethren,  did  this  paradise  remain  for  Paul  alone  Does  not 
the  Apocalypsi',  that  affords  such  transporting  glimpses  of  its  blessed- 
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iifss,  %\Tirrrtnt  all  dying  believers  in  Jesus  to  expect  an  instantaneous 
admission  to  its  Iwwers  ?  **  They  have  a  right  to  the  tree  *)f  life,  and 

to  enter  through  the  gates  into  the  city.”  We  familiarize  ourselves  too 
little  with  even  the  indistinct  glimpses  of  it  which  we  are  |H'rmitted 
here  to  enjoy.  Wc  weigh  t(H>  little  the  prtwfs  of  the  immetliate 
entrance  iijwn  it  of  all  who  die  in  the  Lord,  whosoever  they  may  be, 
whenever,  or  in  whatever  lH>dily  circumstances,  they  make  their'  exit 
fnun  this  world.  Hence  our  fond  attachment  to  life,  our  reluctance  to 
quit  this  world.  It  cannot  he  otherwise,  while  death  b<»iinds  our 
prosj>ect,  and  his  deep  shades,  settling  upon  our  visions  of  the  future, 
are  unrelieved  by  the  scenes  beyond,  so  divinely  grand,  so  surjiassingly 
rapturous  !  O  the  immortal  temple  of  my  Gml — the  exalted  throne  of 
the  Etenial  and  the  Lamb  !  O  ye  blessed  spirits,  angels,  and  company 
of  the  saints!  ()  the  immortal  joys  and  ennobling  visions  of  the 
divine  glory.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  !  Why  am  I  so  backward  to 
attain  such  iHUiedictions,  to  enter  on  the  fruition  of  such  delights ! 
Does  the  summons  come.^  What  shall  detain  me  !  Not  the  polluted 
and  short-lived  pleasures  of  this  world — their  attractions  hav'e  long 
since  become  jM)werless  to  my  heart.  Not  innocent  delights ;  n(»t  duty  ; 
not  religious  ordinances,  heavenly  and  heaven-like  though  tliey  In? ; 
not  dear  friends  and  tender  relatives — they  are  all  sliadows  here,  but 
death  conducts  me  to  the  substance :  they  may  Ik?  drops  of  joy,  but  1 
desire  the  fountain  ;  they  may  be  streams,  but  I  seek  the  ocean.  I  go 
to  the  third  heaven ;  I  depart  to  be  with  Christ  in  paradise  which  is 
far  better.’  pp.  93 — l)(i. 

Discourse  VIII.,  on  the  Divine  Superintendence  of  Human 
Affairs’*,  dc'serves  to  be  pointed  out  to  especial  notice,  as  of  a 
very  instructive  character ;  as  also  the  following  one,  on  a  kin¬ 
dred  subject,  admirably  treated,  which  may  serve  as  a  sequel  to 
the  former.  We  pass  them  by,  to  notice  more  partieularly  a  very 
judicious  discourse  on  ‘  the  Unpardonable  Sin.''  After  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  remove  some  mistakes  respecting  this  subject,  the  Author 
proceeds  to  define  the  peculiar  character  of  the  irremissihle  blas¬ 
phemy,  and  to  guard  against  the  remotest  approaclies  to  every 
sin  of  the  same  awful  species.  He  then  very  j)roperly  adverts  to 
the  unwarrantable  and  fanatical  pretensions  to  miraculous  gifts 
made  in  modern  times,  and  renewed  in  the  })resent  day,  and 
which  he  shews  to  hear  four  characteristics  disagreeing  with 
Christianity.  The  remarks  which  follow,  are  peculiarly  deserv¬ 
ing  of  serious  attention. 

‘  2.  As  Christians,  the  subject  calls  upon  us  to  use  all  our  efforts  in 
the  promotion  of  that  religion,  \vhich  is  the  offspring  of  the  blessed 
Spirit.  The  times  which  are  rolling  over  us,  call  more  than  ordinarily 
for  such  exertions.  If  some  are  burlesquing  religion  by  extravagant 
fancies,  others  are  laliouring  to  supersede  it,  and  to  form  society,  and 
improve  mankind,  without  it.  They  designedly  overliKik  it,  and  wish 
to  persuade  us  that  the  seeds  of  melioration  are  in  ourselves. 

"  Of  the  two  perversions,  the  latter  perhaps  is  more  dangerous,  as 
being  more  insidious :  the  miner  is  always  to  be  dreaded  more  than  the 
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assailant.  Of  the  extraordinary  clforts  made  in  this  day  for  the 
wide  ditfiision  of  knowled^*,  all  are  aware.  Publications  issue  forth 
fnun  the  press,  respectable  for  the  topics  on  which  they  tri*at  as  well  us 
the  ability  with  which  they  arc  executed,  and  surprisinj^ly  cheap. 
They  are  markt'd,  however,  by  a  studied  avoidance  of  relij'ion.  Not, 
it  is  supposed,  with  any  sinister  desii^ns  against  it,  tni  the  part  of  their 
.supp(»rters,  but  rather,  perhaps,  with  the  lucre  intention  of  avoidiiij' 
ch'bateable  ;:round,  and  of  niakinj;  their  productions  jialatcablc  to  all. 
'riie  effect,  however,  if  not  ijuarded  ai;ainst  must  be  most  extensively 
deleterious.  It  is  liable  t(»  ilisplace  religion  by  a  side  wind — it  is  sup- 
jdyin*^,  in  science  and  jxeiieral  knov^led^e,  a  succedaneum  for  it.  The 
ground  iMH'omes  thus  jirc-occupied,  the  cravings  of  the  mental  appetite 
are  met  in  every  direction,  and  all  the  brief  spaces  of  leisure,  com¬ 
manded  by  tluaisands,  filled  ui>. 

‘  Let  Ohristians  beware  of  this  aspect  of  tlic  times,  and  become 
assiiluous  in  counteracting,  by  diligence  in  their  apjirojiriate  province, 
the  tendency  of  this  temper  (»f  the  age.  \\’hat  is  knowledge  or  edu¬ 
cation,  if  riOigion  be  m>t  grafted  upon  it?  A  mighty  instrument, 
cajiable  of  being  turned  to  as  mucli  mischief,  as  it  is  to  good  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  religion.  And  who  are  to  pHuluce  this  connexion  but 
('hristians, — by  supporting  Sabbath  schools,  (’hristian  instruction 
societies,  the  distrilmtion  of  religious  tracts,  ami  the  circulation  of  the 
scriptures,  as  well  as  other  religious  publications?  Let  them  unite 
also  in  maintaining  the  public  ministry  of  the  \\’ord,  in  multi]>lying 
the  places  for  its  exercise,  ami  in  supporting  the  “  Schools  of  tlie 
I*rt»phets.”  'rims  religion  and  literature,  going  hand  in  hand,  both 
wi  11  I  K*  mutually  advantaged  and  increased. 

‘  In  the  atlvances  of  knowledge  we  can  see  nothing  to  fear,  nothing 
but  what  is  exhilarating  and  encouraging,  provided  I  he  efforts  io  spread 
religion  he  made  with  eorresfHmdin^  ardour.  It  will  be  the  rq>roach 
of  ('hristians,  if  the  advocates  of  any  other  knowledge  outstrip  them  in 
their  can*er  for  its  advancement.  All  classes  of  ('hristians  should  lie 
here  lussociated,  as  those  of  society  in  the  other  de])artment.  Then, 
while  “  many  run  tt»  and  fro,  and  kiunvledge  is  multiplied,”  piety  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  will  share  in  the  progression.  Learning  and 
knowlcilge,  of  the  best  kind,  will  sm^n  be  the  stability  of  the  times. 
To  have  contributed  to  tlie  i)reventioii  of  what  would  oppose  it,  .and 
the  promotion  of  this  giMuf  will  present  a  rescue  of  our  best  energies 
and  abilities  from  the  inriuence  of  sloth,  the  cravings  of  self-indulgence, 
and  the  calls  of  the  world,  that  will  be  most  refreshing  to  the  con¬ 
templation  at  the  close  of  life,  endure  after  life,  and  Nourish  in  its 
effects  in  tlie  eternal  worhl. 

‘  Hut  O!  that  the  efforts  thus  to  dispense  the  forms  of  religiims 
kiunvledge, — the  materials  of  (^hristian  ])ietv,  may  Ik'  accompanied  and 
folhiwed  by  earnest  supplications  for  the  nece.ssarv  influence  of  that 
Divine  Agent  to  give  them  effect,  whose  oflices  and  character  have 
Ihvii  brought  before  us  !  It  is  fruitless  to  pray  for  his  working  where 
the  materials  for  it  have  not  been  sujiplied,  and  eipially  fruitless  to 
sujiply  them,  if  his  agency  be  not  implored,  and  obtained.  The 
husliandman  sous  his  seed,  he  repeats  his  efforts,  he  renews  his  labours 
.igain  and  again.  How  d(K*s  he  now  watch  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
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^how  iliH's  he  hail  the  sunny  rav,  the  circulating  broexe,  the  refreshing 
moisture!  Ali,  Spirit  of  the  living  (hnl !  the  intluenci's  analogous  to 
these  on  the  spiritual  si»etl  in  the  moral  soil,  thou  alone  caust  impart. 
Withhold  them  not.  lie  not  driven  from  <uir  world,  by  the  baseness 
of  Mone.  the  inditference  of  others,  the  snpineness  of  thine  own  re¬ 
cipients  ;  and  suspend  no  longer  the  energy  that,  by  quiekening  our 
prayers,  shall  draw  down  upon  the  earth,  in  all  directions,  the  refresh¬ 
ing:  showers  of  grace.  None  shall  then  despise  thei' ;  none  shall  then 
question  thv  divine  agency.  The  blossoms  of  spring,  the  fruits  of 
Minuner,  will  not  more  sensibly  attest  the  presence  and  jKiwer  of  the 
great  luminary,  than  thy  presence  will  be  attested  in  the  prevailing 
Kpiritualitv,  the  budding  virtues,  and  bhximing  graces,  of  a  regeneratea 
world.’  pp.  2:10-2:14: 

We  must  here  close  our  extracts,  but  would  recommend  to  tlie 
reader  tlie  discourse  on  ‘  the  worshipping  service  rcquiretl  of 
*  ('hristians,'*  as  containing  much  valuable  and  seasonable  admo¬ 
nition  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  true 
spirit  of  worship.  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  notice  the  last  in  the 
volume,  as  at  once  characteristic  and  striking.  It  is  entitled, 

‘  The  five  points  of  Christian  Charity.’  These  five  points,  not  of 
controversy,  hut  of  agreement,  this  (juinquarticular  bond  of  peace, 
tlie  Preacher  finds  in  liph.  iv.  4. — 0. 

‘  W’hat,'  he  asks,  *  has  the  celebrated  controversy  upm  the  “  five 
])oiiits  “  predestination,  original  sin,  particular  redemption,  ef¬ 
fectual  calling,  and  final  perseverance,” — ever  done  for  the  church  } 
There  is  not  one  (»f  them  on  which  the  "whole  church  is  yet  agreed. 
What  a  waste  of  time  have  they  occasioned,  and  to  what  unguarded 
expressions  have  they  led  ?  What  unguarded  expressions  for  instance 
on  Vredestlnatiun  ?  Seen  in  the  Scripture,  surrounded  with  motives 
to  holiness,  it  is  a  doctrine  full  of  comfort  to  the  godly  ;  seen  in  the 
writings  of  controversialists,  surrounded  with  metapliysical  diHiculties, 
and  ac'ompanicd  with  the  human  appmdage  of  Reprol}alion,  what  a 
stumhling-hlock  has  it  been,  Inith  to  the  sincere  and  the  ^lerverse  ! 

‘  But,  here  arc  thejtve  jmnts  that  should  absorb  lu.  We  should  fix 
all  tlie  energy  of  the  soul  upon  these ;  we  should  steep  the  thoughts  in 
them  ;  and  the  result  would  lie  increasing  conformity  to  the  Almighty. 
It  is  probably  by  the  predominance  of  these  things  in  human  regard, 
that  tliat  state  of  things  will  be  chiefly  brought  about,  w’hicli  ii  de- 
scrilied  by  ‘‘  holiness  to  the  Lord  ”  being  written  ujmn  the  **  vessels  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses.”  *  pp.  3G4, 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Leifehild  had  cancelled  one  expression, 
‘  cursed  he  the  spirit  of  controversy.’  He  should  leave  imprecation 
to  Mr.  Irving,  and  ’  bless,  hut  curse  not.’  liesides,  if  to  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  he  a  duty,  controversy  is  not  to  he  depre¬ 
cated,  nor  the  spirit  of  controversy,  if  it  be  the  spirit  in  whicii  it 
ought  to  he  conducted.  It  is  not  by  controversy,  but  by  intole¬ 
rance  and  im])osition,  that  charity  is  outraged.  ‘  For  there  is  to 
‘  be  considered,  as  to  the  Church,’  says  a  Homan  Catholic,  who 
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was  yet  a  true  (\itliolic*,  ‘  the  Head  and  the  l^ody.  From  the 
‘  Head,  tliere  is  no  dej)arturc,  hut  hy  doctrine  disagreeable  to 
‘  Christ  the  head.  From  the  Hody,  there  is  no  departure  by 
‘  diversity  of  rites  and  opinions,  but  only  hy  the  defect  of 
‘  charity." 


Art.  VI.  Pictures  of'  Private  Life,  lly  Sarah  Stickney.  12ino. 

pp.  34d.  London, 

A  VOLUME  of  tales  from  the  pen  of  a  fair  Quaker  would, 
some  years  aj^o,  have  been  a  curiosity  ;  but  the  followers  of 
Fenn  are  no  longer  ])enned  within  the  rigid  rules  which  once 
divided  them  from  the  rich  fields  of  literature.  A  Quaker  poet 
is  no  longer  a  phenomenon.  I  nstead  of  a  rare  meteor,  we  have  seen 
an  ‘  aurora  borealis"  illuminating  this  (piarter  of  society.  Never¬ 
theless,  fiction  is  so  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of 
this  truth-loving  and  literal  })eople,  that  Sarah  Stickney  has  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  her,  as  a  memlxT  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  to  ])reflx  an  A])ology  to  these  tales.  ‘  I  w'ould  not,"  she 
says,  **  willingly  oppose  the  peculiarities  of  many  whom  1  regard 
‘  with  gratitude,  esteem,  and  admiration,  without  oHering  in  my 
‘  own  vindication,  some  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  fiction  in 
‘  general." 

II  ere  apology  is  briefly,  that  fiction  may  be  subservient  to  the 
pur|>oses  of  moral  instruction ;  a  position  w  hich  is  certainly  in¬ 
controvertible.  Parables  are  fictions;  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a 
fiction ;  llobinson  Crusoe,  though  founded  on  fact,  is  a  romance. 
A  production  may  be  fictitious,  which  is  not  false.  There  is  no 
falsehood  in  fiction,  exce])t  when  it  misrepresents  nature  and  fact. 
All  this  must  be  admitted ;  and  it  supplies  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  conscientious  objection  against  fiction,  founded  on  the 
erroneous  notion  of  its  intrinsic  unlawfulness  as  involving  untruth. 
Still,  the  main  ohjections  against  what  are  called  moral  tales,  are 
not  met  by  this  apology.  The  question  is  not,  whether  fiction 
in  the  abstract  is  a  legitimate  vehicle  of  moral  instruction,  but 
w  hether  such  fictions  are,  or  are  not,  of  a  beneficial  tendency. 

Wc  have  felt  it  right  to  say  thus  much ;  not  that  we  think  the 
present  volume  stands  in  neeil  of  an  apology,  but  because  the 
ajK)logy  confounds,  under  the  denomination  of  fiction,  w  orks  of  a 
very  diverse  character  and  tendency.  Miss  Stickney  has  pro¬ 
fessedly  conq)osed  these  tales  for  those  who  would  reject  instruc¬ 
tion  in  a  weightier  form,  w  hose  ‘  pursuit  is  pleasure,  their  food 
‘  excitement." 
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*  And  since/  she  adds,  ‘  IkhiUs  of  hction  are  a  kind  which  thousands 
will  continue  to  write  and  tens  of  thousands  to  read,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do  my  little  part  towards  blending  with  amusement  some 
of  those  serious  reflections  which,  in  the  often  shifting  scenes  of  a 
restless  life,  Iiave  occupied  my  ow  n  mind  ;  not  without  earnest  longings 
that  I  myself  were  among  those  who  are  already  prepared  to  receive 
truth  w  ithout  fiction,  light  without  clouds,  good  without  alloy/ 

The  sentiment  and  feeling  here  expressed,  will  at  once  procure 
for  the  Autlior  the  esteem  and  commendation  of  the  reader.  Her 
purpose  is  excellent ;  and  in  reference  and  with  limitation  to  that 
purpose,  we  arc  prc])ared  to  lK*stow  very  high  commendation  upon 
her  performance.  To  tlie  class  of  readers  for  whom  they  are 
spccificallydcsigncd,  these  tales  are  well  adapted  to  convey  much 
salutary  instruction,  without  injuring  the  love  of  the  intellectual 
appetite,  already  ficcustomcd  to  stimulants.  All  that  we  fear, 
and  feel  it  needful  to  make  the  subject  of  caution,  is,  that  such 
works  as  the  present  should  be  inconsiderately  put  into  the  hands 
of  individuals  for  whom  they  arc  7iot  indended,  and  to  whom 
they  are  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  they  can  possibly  do  good ; 
those  whose  simplicity  of  mind  has  not  been  vitiated  by  eating  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  to  whom  the  pre¬ 
mature  knowledge  of  evil,  which  the  lessons  of  the  moralist  some¬ 
times  impart,  is  at  once  a  sur]>rise  and  an  injury. 

AVe  need  not  guard  ourselves  against  being  supposed  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  notion,  that  the  minds  of  young  persons  who  have  been 
the  most  carefully  guarded  against  contamination,  will  be  found 
guileless  and  pure.  In  the  native  innocence  of  the  human  heart 
we  arc  no  l)clievers.  Hut  we  do  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  purity  of  imagination, — that  this  may  be  long  preserved, — 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  prerogatives  of  youth, — that 
wlien  lost,  it  is  never  to  be  restored, — and  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  that  loss.  Further,  we 
know  that  the  evil  knowledge  imparted  by  the  fictions  of  the  mo¬ 
ralist  has,  in  many  cases,  been  the  first  means  of  disturbing  that 
purity  of  imagination,  by  suggesting  thoughts  which  arc  met,  in¬ 
deed,  by  abhorrence,  such  as  the  writer  might  wish  to  awaken,  but 
which  survive  the  salutary  emotion,  and  leave  a  stain  behind. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  works  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is 
doubtful  as  to  the  lessons  they  convey.  Our  remark  is  meant  to 
apply  to  moral  and  religious  tales  of  the  highest  character ;  to 
many  of  the  admirable  stories  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,  to  Miss  "J'ay- 
lor's  l)is])lay,  to  many  productions  of  similar  merit  and  excellence. 
AA  e  do  not  condemn  either  the  works  or  their  writers.  \We 
think  they  have  done  much  good  ;  but  wx*  are  convinced  that  they 
have  also  done  some  harm,  owing  to  their  being  indiscriminately 
recommended. 

It  is  a  familiar  saying,  what  is  food  to  one,  is  poison  to  another. 
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'I'his  is  quite  as  true  in  respect  to  mental,  as  to  bodily  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  tendency  ot‘  a  work  very  much  depends  upon  its 
adaptation  to  the  reader.  The  same  work  that  scarcely  stirs  a 
sluggish  imagination,  ministers  dangerous  excitement  to  an  active 
one.  4'liose  win)  have  been  fed  with  ‘  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
‘  word,'  may  he  ])oisoncd  with  the  stimulants  which  to  others  are 
medicine.  Miss  Stiekney's  views  on  this  subject  are  not,  we  are 
persuaded,  very  dillerent  from  our  own.  She  is  ‘  willing  to  allow 
‘  that  lietitious  writing  is  the  most  humble  means  of  moral  in- 
‘  struction  though  ‘  earnest  in  maintaining  its  utility,  cs])ecially 
‘  on  the  ground  that  it  finds  its  way  to  the  dense  multitude  who 
‘  close  their  eyes  upon  the  introduction  of  purer  light.'  Upon 
this  ground,  we  also  freely  admit  its  utility.  We  wish  only  that 
its  restricted  pur])ose  should  he  borne  in  mind.  Nothing  can  he 
more  admirahle  tlian  the  motto  which  the  Author  has  inscril)ed 
uj)on  her  title-])age,  and  which,  a])plied  as  a  caveat  to  such  works, 
expresses  all  that  we  would  convey  by  these  observations. 

‘  Would  vou  judge  of  the  lawfulness  or  uidawfuluess  of  pleasure, 
take  this  rule  :  \\’hatever  weakens  your  reason,  iin])airs  the  teiuleriiess 
of  vour  eoiiscieiice,  ol)seures  your  sense  of  (iod,  or  takes  off  your  relish 
of  spiritual  tilings; — in  short,  whatever  increases  the  strength  and  au¬ 
thority  of  y(»ur  hodv  over  your  mind  ; — that  thing  is  sin  to  you,  how¬ 
ever  inn(»cent  it  may  he  in  itself.’ 


It  may  have  been  remarked,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  our  critical 
vocation,  we  have  sometimes  liestowed  a  passing  notice  upon 
works  of  light  reading,  of  a  far  more  equivocal  description  ;  such 
as  tales  and  novels,  the  writers  of  which  scarcely  aim  at  a  higher 
purpose  than  amusement,  yet  which  have  obtained  our  testimony 
to  their  literary  merits.  Hut  in  these  cases,  we  have  felt  that  no 
one  could  he  misled ;  the  character  of  such  ])roductions,  and  the 
class  of  readers  they  were  intended  for,  cannot  he  mistaken  ;  and 
it  would  Ik'  out  of  ])lace  to  insist  u]>on  such  considerations  as  the 
apology  of  the  present  Writer  has  suggested.  Of  such  public¬ 
ations,  we  speak  simjily  ns  literature :  of  works  like  the  present, 
w  e  must  judge  as  means  of  education  and  vehicles  of  moral  in- 
structi«)n  ;  entitled,  indeed,  to  far  higher  commendation,  hut  yet, 
with  that  warmer  ])raise,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  blend  the 
language  of  caution.  In  the  former  case,  we  simply  tender  our 
homage  to  talent,  without  always  yielding  our  a]>proval.  In  the 
latter  case,  where  our  ])raise  involves  recommendation,  it  seems 
necessary  to  qualify  the  opinions  we  give,  less  as  critics  than  as 
guardians. 

The  present  volume  contains  four  tales;  The  Hall  and  the 
(’ottage.  Kllen  Eskdale.  The  Uurate's  Widow.  Marriage  as 
it  may  Ik\  They  arc  skilfully  imagined,  and  beautifully  written, 
displaying  an  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart  and  with  society 
that  must  l)c  the  fruit  of  much  self-knowledge,  combined  with  ex- 
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toiisivo  observation.  We  presume  tliat  the  Authoress  cannot  l>c 
a  very  young  person,  for  tlie  knowledge  is  that  of  maturity.  We 
shall  give  a  few  extraets,  which  will  at  once  exhibit  the  skilful  de¬ 
lineation  of  character  and  the  admirable  sentiment  with  which 
the  volume  abounds,  and  at  the  same  time,  without  any  further 
comment,  illustrate  some  of  our  preceding  observations. 

‘  Fnnn  this  time  she  never  spoke  again  of  Fredfrick  Langley*  nor 
nuule  the  least  allusion  to  anv  circumstances  connected  with  him. 
She  was  quiet  and  peaceful,  and  resigned  to  die  to  die,  but  not  to 
live. 

‘  It  ap|)ears  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  thing,- to  the  soul  that  is  weary 
of  the  toils  of  mortality,  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  and  soar 
away  into  a  higher  realm  of  purer  and  more  etherial  existence  ;  and 
thus,  no  sooner  is  the  future  shrouded  in  darkness,  than  to  die  l>ecomes 
the  clmice  of  the  sentimentalist,. in  preference  to. a  putiejit  endurance 
«f  the  ills  of  life. 

‘Anna  C’iare  had  felt  for  a  long  time  tlrat  she  was  gently. and  gra¬ 
dually  passing  away  from  the  world,  or  rather  that  the  world  was 
losing  its  imj)ortanee,  and  even  its  place  in  her  .visicuis  t»f  futurity; 
and,  therefore,  she  concluded  that  death  must  Ik*  at  hand:  yet,  had 
she  fondly  ])ietured  to  herself  one  scene  Ix'fore  the  last,  and  dwelt 
upon  it  with  a  childish  intensity  t»f  interest ;  a  scene,  in  which  her 
lover  should  return,  and  hehiddiiig  her  altered  form  so  wasted  by  sick« 
ness  ami  sorrow,  shouhl  listen  to- her  jiarting  prayers,  and  let  her  last 
admonitions  sink  deep  into  his  heart.  'For  this  she  had  made  frequent 
and  earnest  supplications,  and  for  thistihe  hiul. felt  willing. to  die  ;  and, 
pt'rha|>s,  if  the  truth  were  fully  known,  she  had  appropriated  to  her¬ 
self  some  little  merit  for  the  genen>sity  of  the  siicritice,  and  had  l)een 
somewhat  charmed  by  her  own  disinterestedness  of  feeling, — a  disin¬ 
terestedness  that  was  sorely  put  to  the  test,  when  she  found  that  he, 
on  whom  she  had  besttnve^i  so  much  concern,  had  chosen  for  himself 
another  compani(»n  through  the  pilgrimage  of  life ;  and  that,  if  its 
rough  passages  were  to  be  smootlu'd  for  him  by  a  female  'hand,  that 
hand  must  not  he  hers.  Night  and  day,  this  humbling  truth,  with  all 
its  heartless  and  dreary  accom]>animents,  was  present  to  the  mind, 
until  death  hecame  no  longer  her  choice,  for  to  her  it  seemed  iiiiimssibie 
to  live. 

‘  To  go  forth  again  into  the  wilderness,  after  luiving  pined  in  the 
desert  ;-^to  set  sail  agiiin  upon  the  stormy  ocean, .with  frail  bark,  and 
doubtful  ])ilot,  with  trembling  compass,  and  shattered  mast ; — to  meet 
again  the  crosses,  and  disappointments,  and  vexations  of  life  ;  with 
h(>jK*s  that  have  Ihvii  blighted  in  the  bud,  and  desires  that  have  failed, 
and  patience  that  has  not  had  its  perfi  ct  work,  requires  more  true  for¬ 
titude,  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  than  to  draw  hack  from  the 
brightest  earthly  prospects,  and  sink  into  an  early  grave:  and  yet  so 
it  was  with  the  miserable  invalid,  that  her  disease  made  no  progress, 
and  she  found  herself,  after  the  expiration  of  the  winter  .months,  not 
only  alive,  but  evidently  gaining  strength;  and  painful  .duties,  which 
m  her  weakness  she  had  set  aside  as  utterly  impracticable,  now  came 
‘Crowding  upon  her  in  terrible. magnitude  and  liated. reality.  And  then 
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the  imlescrihiihle  tfliMmi,  darknosH  of  that  little  chanihcr,  in  which 
she  first  arose  fnuii  her  sick  IhuI,  and  hwikt^d  o\it  ajj^ain  upon  a  world, 
which  prescMited  nothing  to  her  jHTverted  eye  Imt  an  interininahle 
waste  of  barrenness. 

*  How  little  do  we  know  tmrselves !  Anna  (’lare  hatl  imagined, 
that  in  the  calmness  witii  which  she  had  weleonual  the  apj)roac}i  of 
death,  there  was  mingled  no  ineonsidera))le  share  of  willing  submission 
to  the  will  of  a  gracious  and  overruling  Providence;  bnt  where  was 
that  submission  now*;  ^Vlas!  it  had  only  Ixam  conditional;  for  no 
stsnier  was  the  decree  gone  forth,  that  she  must  live,  ami  not  <lie,  than 
her  heart  was  torn  with  repining,  ami  herenp  of  wretchedness  was  bdl. 

‘  'I'here  is  nothing  more  selfish  than  imdancholv  ;  and  lamentable  it 
is  to  find,  that  the  sefjtimcntal  world  have  invested  this  absorbing  nui- 
ladv  with  a  kind  of  inten*st  which  makes  it  rather  sought  than 
shunned  by  vast  multitudes  of  young  hnlies  w  ho,  tisi  indolent  to  exert 
themselves,  hang  their  heads  for  weariness  ;  gnnv  sallow'  for  want  of 
exercise,  ami  sigli  for  want  of  frt*sh  air  ;  w  ho  read  novels  tor  w  ant  of 
rational  excittanenl  :  fall  in  love  f(»r  want  of  s«»mething  els<*  to  do; 
fancy  themselves  heroines  because  they  are,  in  fact,  nothing;  and  drawl 
out,  to  tnmps  of  conliileulial  friends,  long  histories  of  imaginary 
troubles,  b«‘cause  thee  know  no  real  mies.  'Piic  victims  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  know  n  by  their  perpetually  l)abbling  about  pains  and  pal- 
])itations.  Nerves  occuj>y  their  attention  when  thev  wake,  night-marc 
when  tiiey  sleep,  and  self  always.  'I'lieir  dearest  friends  may  sicken 
and  die,  they  are  ttm  languid  to  nurse  them:  a  miserable  po])ulation 
may  be  starving  around,  they  are  t(»o  delicate  to  feed  them  ;  arflictions, 
privations,  and  crosst‘s,  may  be  sent  aimmgst  the  circle  in  which  they 
exist-  they  “  have  a  silent  stirrow',”  so  deep-seatetl  and  overwhelming, 
that  they  can  neither  pity  nor  relieve  them;  and  they  w'ould  rather 
give  a  lecture  on  their  own  distresses,  than  listen  to  the  rejoicing  of  a 
multitude.  If  they  escape  the  tcmptati<m  of  a  sinful  world,  to  which 
their  mimls  are  peculiarly  open,  from  having  had  raisevl  up  in  them  a 
false  aj»petite,  a  craving  for  unwholesmne  food,  it  is  but  ti)  drag  on  a 
neglected,  weary,  ami  loathed  existence,  and  to  arrive  at  the  ctnifines 
of  the  grave  w  ithmit  having  gathered  one  tlower  to  sweeten  it ;  and  to 
lindv  forward  into  eternity  without  having  insured  one  rational  ground 
of  hope  to  glimmer  in  the  gulf  of  darkness. 

‘  Such  is  the  history  of  tiic  last  stage  of  tlie  «‘xistence  of  many  a 
melancholy  young  huly  ;  w  ho,  while  she  was  young,  might  yery  ixau- 
tifully  have  hung  her  harp  up»ni  the  willows,  and  the  w’orld  at  lirst 
might  have  sighed  over  its  silent  chords,  and  pitied  the  mute  minstrel; 
but  neither  a  silent  harp,  nor  a  mute  minstrel,  will  long  engage  the 
sympathy  of  the  world.  We  must  either  play  for  its  j)astinie,  or 
labioir  in  its  service.  Its  stirring  ctnnmunities  extend  not  their  pa¬ 
tronage  to  any  (piiescent  mcndier,  ami  if  we  w  ill  sit  down  by  the  way 
side,  while  (nir  more  energetic  companions  pass  on,  the  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  will  Ik‘,  that  we  shall  l)e  left  behind,  if  not  actually  trampletl 
under  their  feet.’ 

•  •«««« 

‘Anna  rushed  into  the  house,  ami  finding  Mary  alone,  threw' her 
.inns  nround  her  neck,  ami  playfully  kissing  her  forehead,  “  There,” 
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%^'h\  she,  “  I  h«ve  borne  it  well !  Fur  once  in  your  life,  Mary,  j^ivc 
nu*  «»i:e  woril  of  nnqnalifiecl  praise,  for  1  have  hwii  walking  in  the 
tranlen  n  ith  Sir  Frederick  l>nnj;lev,  and  never  did  the  sainteil  iinither 
l.f  a  eon  vent  carry  herself  more  distant,  or  more  erect. 

•  “  'I'lien  1  n  ill  say  von  are  a  p»od  girl,”  rej)lied  her  friend  ;  “  or 
rathiT,  a  wise  ami  prudent  woman.” 

‘  “  So  wise  and  ]>rndent,  Marv,  that  if  von  were  not  married,  we 
woidd  I'stahlish  a  community  i»f  holy  sisters,  and  1-  w<»nld  be  the  lady 
abbess.” 

‘  'rhe  rigid  moralist  may  probably  be  astonished  that  any  credit 
should  he  dne  to  Anna,  for  having  resisted  the  temptation  of  flirting 
with  a  married  man  ;  bnt  let  ns  pause,  a  moment,  to  consider  what 
flirtation  is. 

‘  Flirtation  may  be  the  idle  frolle  of  an  innocent  girl  ;  bnt  it 
frequently  is  a  game  deeply  played  by  a  designing  and  self-interesteil 
wtnuan.  It  may  be  carried  on  at  all  ages,  and  by  all  classes  of  8i»ciety» 
in  all  scenes  and  circnmstances  of  life  :  in  tin*  conrt,  and  the  cottage  ; 
the  cnovded  tlieatre,  and  the  Inaise  »>f  ]>rayer :  by  the  miss,  and  tlie 
matron  ;  the  Haunting  belle,  and  the  fanatical  devotee,  who  casts  up 
iier  clear  eyes  with  the  solemn  asseyeration  that  she  knmvs  no  sin. 
Deformity  does  imt  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  existence,  nor  l>eauty 
divest  it  of  its  hidmiis  reality.  Flirtation  may  raise  or  depress  the 
Miowy  eye-lid,  and  distort  the  wrinkled  cheek  with  smiles;  add  sweet¬ 
ness  to  the  melody  of  song,  and  soften  the  harsh  tones  of  discord  ; 
tiutter  in  the  ball-room  in  its  own  unblushing  character,  and  steal 
under  the  mask  of  fritmdship  np«m  the  private  peace  of  domestic  life, 
like  the  serpent  when  it  coils  its  vile  and  venomous  bilds  within  a 
Ixaver  of  roses.  And  for  what  great  purpose  dm*s  Hirtation  thus  wi>rk 
its  way  as  a  pest  uptm  society  ?  Its  s(de  object  is  to  ap])ropriate  to 
itself,  liiat  which  it  li  is  no  p<»wer  of  returning  ;  to(»  frequently  robbing 
the  faithful  and  de\M)ted  heart  of  the  rich  treasure  of  its  liest  affections, 
and  otfering  in  repayment  the  dist(»rted  animati(»n  of  a  jaded  coun- 
teuaiice,  the  biiislies  of  mimic  modesty,  the  forced  Hashes  of  a  faded 
eve,  and  the  holhnv  smiles  that  simper  on  a  weary  lij). 

•  Had  Anna  C’iare  l>t*en  p«>ssessed  with  the  denmn  «d  flirtation,  she 
W(*uhl  have  raised  her  eves  to  those  id  Sir  Frederick,  with  exactly  the 
expression  wliich  she  kney/  (and  wiiat  woman  with  fine  eyes  does  not 
know?)  would  iiave  gone  nearest  to  the  source  of  long  buried  feeling. 
She  WiUild  hayi;  sung  that  silly  ballad  again,  ]»erhaps  w  itii  trembling 
and  hesitation,  but  still  she  would  have  sung  it,  or  have  tried  to  sing 
it  ;  and  then  towards  the  close  of  the  performance,  her  eyes  would 
liave  been  cast  down,  and  a  tear  might  have  .stolen  from  beneath  their 
long  dark  lashes,  and  her  voice  grown  gradually  more  plaintive,  until 
at  last  it  died  away  in  a  kind  of  distant  melody,  leaving  her  quondam 
i‘»ver  and  herself  in  the  most  exquisite  reverie  imaginable  ;  from  which 
she  Would  most  ])robably,  at  last,  have  started  with  a  pretended  cHbrt 
at  self-mastery  ;  and  tiien,  as  she  rusi*  to  leave  the  arbour,  and  while 
I' redierick  stooped  for  her  guitar,  she  would  have  pointed  to  the 
ban*  ril^bon,  by  which  it  was  wont  to  be  supported  on  her  fair  shoulder, 
it  \v;i.s  tile  same  which  he  g;ive  her  when  in  Scotland,  and  that 
‘'in*  clierislo'd  such  memorials  of  past  pleasure,  as  all  that  her  existence 
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had  now  to  make  it  worth  enduring:  and  tlien  tears  again,  hut  iiot'too' 
inanv,  lest  her  countenance  slmuld  Ik*  disfigured.  Hv  this  time  they 
Would  have  had  the  clmice  of  two  paths  ;  the  one  leatling  directly  to 
the  luaise,  and  the  tither  round  hy  a  melancholy  walk,  shaded  with 
trees,  and  dark  with  evergreens,  W'ithout  any  appearance  of  design, 
slie  would  have  clioseii  this  walk  in  preference  to  the  other;  first 
stooping  down  to  gather  a  little  sprig  forget-me-not,  and  placing  it 
near  her  Innirt.  The  c<»nversation  might  tlien  have  been  led  hv  deli¬ 
cate  and  ingenious  inaiiageinent  to  former  scenes,  conveying  the  most 
tbiiching  allusions  to  sentiments  and  feelings  cherished  in  vain,  and 
mourned  over  in  secret  hitterness  of  soul.  And  thus,  hy  the  time 
they  had  rwidied  the  d(K»r  of  .\ndrew  Miller,  they  miglit  hoth  have 
lieen  at  si»  high  a  pitcli  of  excitement,  that  Anna  might  have  forgotten 
her  friend,  lier  poverty,  and  her  pupils,  and  Sir  Frederick  might  have 
paid  the  same  compliment  to  his  lady.  And  after  all  this,  Anna 
uiight  have  laid  her  liand  upon  her  heait,  as  thousands  have  done  on 
similar  oi't'asious,  and  said  tliat  slie  meant  no  harm. 

‘  She  might,  it  is  true,  have  done  nothing,  and  said  nothing,  wliich, 
.^ngly  examined  and  considered,  Imre*  the  stamp  of  evil  :  hut  what  a 
farce,  what  a  folly,  is  this  self-exculpation:  for  hy  tliese  secret  move¬ 
ments  from  the*  sidt*  of  virtue,  of  which  no  earthly  judge  can. convict 
us,  we  jdace  ourselves  immediately  on  the  side  of  vice  ;  and  to  the 
tnirly  practice  of  this  sv'steni  of  mamruvreing,  tlmugh  a|)parently  inno- 
C4*nt,  and  to<»  often  pleasing  in  itself,  how  many  have  to  hsik  hack  with 
sorrow  ami  regret  from  the  ghmmy  chkse  of  a  despised  and  friendless 
old  age  ;  it  may  he.  from  the  miserahlc  ahodes  of  folly,  and  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  crime.  'I'he  weight  of  cnlpahilitv  rests  not  upon  any  indi¬ 
vidual  circumstance  ;  it  is  the  manner,  it  is  the  m(»tive,  it  is  the  fil¬ 
ing  hy  which  every  act  and  word  is  acconn)anied,  uhich  constitutes  the 
dn:  and  a  de<*p  and  deadly  sin  it  will  he  to  many  in  the  great  day  of 
‘account,  when  their  secret  thoughts  are  laid  open. 

‘  i)h  !  tlmt  wome.u  would  he  faithful  to  themselves!  It  makes  the 
h»"«irt  I'.hvxl  to  think  that  th»*se  high-souled  heings,  who  stand  forth  in 
the  Inair  of  severe  and  dnadfnl  trial,  armed  with  a  magnanimity  that 
knows  m>  fear  ;  u  ith  entliusiasm  that*  has  no  sordid  alloy  ;  with  j)a- 
tience  that  would  support  a  martyr  :  with  generosity  that  a  jiatriot 
might  he  j)roud  to  ))orrow  ;  and  feeling  that  might  ‘»hine  as  a  wreath 
of  lu^auty,  owr  the  temples  of  a  dying  saint: — it  makes  the  heart 
bleed  to  think,  that  the  noble  virtues  of  woman’s  character  sht>vild  he 
veiled,  ami  obscured,  hy  the  taint  of  weak  vanity,  and  lost  in  the  base 
lo^vaif  riirtation  :  making  herself  the  nuK’kerv  of  the  multitinle,  in¬ 
stead  of  acting  the  simj)le  and  dignified  j)art  of  the  friend,  the  wife,  or 
the  mother  ;  degnuling  hor  own  nature,  by  flaunting  in  ilje  public  eye 
the  semhlaiKH*  of  affection,  when  its  sweet  soul  is  wanting  ; — polluting 
the  altar  of  h»ve  by  offering  up  the  ashes  of  a  wasted  heart.  Oh! 
woman,  woman  !  th<»us;inds  have  been  beguiled  liy  this  thy  follv,  hut 
thou  hast  ever  been  the  deepest  sufferer  !.  Thine  is  a  self-imposed  and 
irrevtH.*ahlr  exile  fnun  all,  for  which  the  heart  of  woman  pines  in  se¬ 
cret  ;  over  which  it  hriHHls  in  her  best  hours  of  tenderness  and  hwe. 
'l  alk  not  of  domestic  happiness — it  can  he  thine  no  more.  The  plague- 
ftffoti  is  upon,  thy  hok(>m.  and  its  health,  and  ])uritv,  ind  peace, 
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arc  jjoiio  for  over.  Thou  bust  forth  ujM>n  the  giiUly 

uiiuls,  like  the  leaf  that  wantons  from  the  Iwujjh  ;  the  sanie  uncertain 
Mast  may  lay  thee  at  the  nmt  «»f  the  parent  stem,  hnt  it  will  only  Ihj 
to  faile,  ami  wither,  and  die.  Oh  !  drinim  imt  of  returninjx,  when  tired 
of  idle  wanderinj^s  ;  tor  thy  n‘turn  can  only  he  that  of  the  weary  dove 
to  her  forsaken  nest,  cold,  and  cheerless,  and  desolate!’  ])]).  113 — T17* 

4Vc  must  make  room  for  two  detached  paragraj)]is  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  sentiment  they  embody. 

‘  'rijose  wh(»  wotdd  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  must  he  prepared  for  many  an  ungrateful  return, — for  many 
a  la’art-rending  repidse  ;  to  which,  nothing  hut  the  consciotisness  <»f 
heing  about  their  Master’s  business,  can  reconcile  the  sensitive  mind. 
Tln>se  who  would  save  a  sufferer  fnnn  death,  must  often  ])resent  an  un¬ 
welcome  tlraiight  to  lips  that  loathe  its  bitterness  ;  and  those  who 
would  save  a  soul  from  sin,  must  hear  with  that  rebellious  soul  in  all 
its  struggles  to  return  ;  for  it  is  not  by  one  tremendous  effort  that  the 
bonds  of  earthly  passion  can  he  hioken.  The  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged  is  a  work  of  j)atience,  not  of  triumph  ;  and  there  must  he 
long  seasons  of  painful  endurance,  of  watchfulness,  ami  ])rayer,  which 
in>thing  hut  a  deep  and  devoted  love  to  the  Heavenly  Father  wln)so 
si*rvice  they  are  engaged  in,  can  possibly  enable  them  to  sustain.’ — 
pp.  HMf,  l(il. 

Uoir  intrrrsdn^  !  ”  exclaims  the  enthusiast  ;  and  immediately 
her  /n(tu  ideal  is  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  imaginary  beauty.  Within 
may  he  an  empty  void,  it  matters  not.  Vanity  or  vice  may  lurk  he- 
hnv,  tliey  are  alike  unheeded.  Misery  and  disa))pointment  may  he 
slwouded  beneath,  they  are  endured  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr. 
And  why  t  IJecause  the  object  is  interesting,  and  consequently  it  be¬ 
comes  an  idol. 

‘  Again :  when  any  thing  earthly  or  unearthly  has  received  the 
fatal  condemnation  of  heing  pronounced  unintvre.slin^y  how  utterly 
hopeless  and  vain  is  every  attempt  to  force  it  upon  the  attention  of 
those  w  ho  have  been  accustomed  to  hs^k  only  through  the  false  medium 
of  sickly  sentiment  !  I’nheeded,  unnotic«‘d,  by  them,  uninteresting 
phil  osophy  may  labour  in  secret  over  the  investigation  of  truth  ;  un¬ 
interesting  charity  may  go  forth  U|M>n  her  errands  of  mercy  ;  uninter¬ 
esting  resignation  may  watch  beside  the  low  ly  bed  of  sickness,  and 
offer  uj)  from  unfeigned  lips  her  last  soul-felt  prayer ;  and  what  to 
them  is  the  incense  of  uninteresting  piety,  though  it  should  burn  U|H)n 
the  altar  of  the  heart,  consuming  all  that  is  gross  and  ])erishal)lp, 
and  purifying  the  immortal  spirit  for  a  new'  existence  in  the  rt'gions  of 
eternal  light.’ — pp.  1(11),  I’JO. 

^oine  ])leasing  poetry  is  interspersed  in  these  tales :  we  shall 
make  room  for  the  fdlowing. 

‘  How  shall  1  build  an  altar. 

To  the  Author  of  my  days  ; 

Wdth  lips  so  prone  to  faulter, 

How’  shall  1  sound  his  praise  ? 


\ofire. 


vr>o 

‘  Thv  tcinploR  wen*  t»M»  lowly, 

( >h  !  Lrroat  Joriisalom  ; 

I'lio  Lord  of  Imsts  ttM»  holy, 

piiro,  tt>  dw4*ll  in  them  ! 

^  I’hen  how  shall  I,  the  weakest, 
Ills  servant  hone  to  he? 

I’ll  listen  when  thon  speakest. 
Spirit  <d  h»ve  to  me  ! 

*  ril  ilo  t]>y  Indy  hiddin^, 

W^ith  nnrepininj^  heart  : 

I’ll  hear  thy  gentle  ehidinj^, 

For  merciful  thou  art. 

•  I’ll  hriiiLj  each  an^ry  feeling, 

A  sacrifice  to  thee  ; 

I’ll  ask  thv  heaveidy  healing, 

Kven  for  mine  enemy. 

‘  So  shall  I  huild  an  altar, 

'I'o  the  Author  of  my  days  ; 
W’ith  lij)s  though  pn»ne  to  faulter, 
S(»  sliall  I  sound  his  praise.  ’ 


XOTK’i:, 


Art.  \’ II.  V’/o'  I'nhnnolo^intl  Md^nzinCy  Xos.  I.  to  III.  Hvo.  Price 
Ikv.  i\(l.  each.  Sept.  111112.  Jan.  and  April,  llllkk 


\\  i:  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  jierusal  of  the  first  three  nuni- 
hers  of  this  interesting  periodical.  The  study  of  insects  is  one  which 
lias  not  a  great  numher  of  followers  ;  a  circumstance  attriliutahle  to 
the  jiaucity  of  suitable  works  to  be  met  with  in  this  country  relating 
to  it.  Soun*  wv  have  seen,  so  full  of  technicalities  as  to  be  completely 
sealed  books  to  a  student,  and  otluTs,  nominally  p«>j»ular,  so  tinged  by 
evnh'iit  fiction  as  to  be  unworthy  of  credit.  ^I'lie  present  work  avoids 
these  extremi's,  and  delights  us  with  the  account  of  real  wonders,  to 
ourselves  far  more  amusing  than  imaginary  ones.  In  this  jiarticular 
tlepartmeiit  the  letters  of  ‘  Ilusticus’on  Plight,  stand  pre-eminent. 
'Phere  is  a  (piiet  truth  of  description,  an  untiring  (diseryance  of  nature, 
an  easy  and  appropriate  style  of  narration,  which  \\'e  liave  seldom  seen 
e(|ualied.  'I'he  scientitic  articles  are  contributed  by  some  of  our  first 
naturalists.  W’e  need  only  mentimi  the  names  cd’  Swainson,  Xew- 
man,  ('urtis,  ^\^dker,  and  Ilaliday,  to  shew  that  the  Kntomological 
Magazine  is  support«*d  by  first-rate  ability. 
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Aur.  Vlll.  LITKUAKY  IN  i  KI.l.K’.KNCK. 


Ill  tilt*  ]>ress,  KviiU'iicvs  of  Christianity,  hy  Charles  1\  M‘Ilvainc, 
D.l).  Bishop  of  Ohio:  tonniiig  \'ol.  IX.  of  the  Select  Library  :  and  re- 
coinmeniled  to  the  Publishers  of  that  Series  by  Olinthns  (irej^ory, 
LI..1). 

In  the  press,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  Family  Bible,  in  folio.  Part  I., 
eiaitaininj^  Six  Shei'ts,  to  be  continued  ftirtni^htly,  or  oftener. 

.Inst  ready.  School  and  Family  ^lannal:  a  Series  4»f  Conversiitions 
between  a  Father  and  his  (.’hildren,  explaining:  the  most  important 
subjects  of  Karly  Instruction  in  a  familiar  style,  adapted  for  Pre- 
jiaratory  Sclunds  I^adies’  Schmils,  and  Domestic  Teachinj:.  Vcd.  I. 
(ieoinetrv;  \'(»1.  II.  Arithmetic  (in  Two  Parts),  Part  I.  To  be  con¬ 
tinued  occasionally. 

.lust  ready.  Principles  of  Astronomy.  By  William  Brett,  IVI.A. 
Fellow  of  (’orpns-('hristi  C’ollege,  Cambridge.  Part  II.  containing 
Physical  Astronomy. 

.Air.  Alorris’s  long-expected  IMemoirs  of  the  late  Hev.  Uobert  Hall, 
will  be  published  (».  v.)  on  the  1st  of  June  IBBB.  In  one  volume 
octavo. 


Preparing  for  publication,  A  History  of  ISTadagascar,  in  connexion 
with  the  Protestant  Mission,  from  its  commencement  in  IBIB  to  the 
present  time  ;  with  an  account  of  the  Country,  the  Religion,  Manners, 
aiid  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants,  principally  in  the  interior.  Jty  the 
Alissionaries  on  the  Island.  Kdited  by  the  Rev.  W'illiam  Kllis, 
Autlmr  of  “  Polynesian  Researches.”  In  2  vols.  Bvo.  with  Ma])s  and 
Plates. 

In  May  will  be  published,  A  Memoir  of  Felix  Xelf.  By  Thomas 
Scales  Ellerby.  In  one  A'olume. 

hr  the  ])ress  and  speedily  will  be  published,  the  Life  and  Diary  of 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Krskine,  A.M.  Dunfermline,  one  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Secession  Church.  By  the  Rev.  1).  Fraser  Kennoway.  The  materials 
of  this  work  have  been  derived  from  a  great  variety  of  Original  Sources, 
including  Mr.  Frskine’s  Diary,  Note  B<H)ks  and  Letters.  It  will  be 
found  calculated,  it  is  hoped,  to  promote  vital  piety  among  ministers 
and  private  Christians  of  every  name,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of 
”  truth  and  peace  in  the  church. 
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Akt.  IX.  WOUKS  lir.CKN'l  LY  I’UIW.I.SIIKI). 


RlOtiRAPilY. 

Momoir  i>f  tlu*  Life  atui  \Vritl»i»s  of  the 
late  Hev.  deorije  Hiitder,  Author  of  “  Vil- 
la^»-  Sermons”,  ami  Secretary  to  the  Ia)ii- 
tlon  Missionary  Society.  Ry  Henry  Foster 
Burder,  D.D.  I  vol.  Mvo. 

'riu*  l/ile  of  the  late  I>r.  Adam  t'larLe; 
(from  Orieinal  Papers).  By  a  Member  of 
his  Family.  \\»1.  II.  Svo. 

HISTORY. 

History  «>f  the  Dis.sentcrs.  Bv  Davitl 
Bo^ne,  P.H.,  and  .lames  Bennett.  D.D. 

Ntw  l-'ihtit»n,  in  vols.  Svt).  Revised 
and  eornitcil  by  the  snrviviiio  .Vnihor. 

MlSCKl.I.ANKOl  s. 

’Fhe  Church  of  F.ijofand  indefensible  by 
Holy  Scripture:  Iteino  a  reply  to  several 
recent  defences  of  the  K.stabli^hnle^t,  and 
especially  to  two  discourses  by  the  Rev. 
.1.  (I'arbett,  M..\.,  of  Biiminoham.  By 
CitHwire  Redtbrd,  .M. A.  Svo.  :?.v 

.\  C\mrs»*  of  Ia.*etures  oi>  the  Ct»iuaj;e 
of  the  tirerks  and  Roman.s  delivered  in 
the  I’nivcisitv  of  ( h\t«)rd.  By  I'.dw.ird 
Cartlwell,  D.D.,  Principal  of  St.  .Mhan’s 
Hall,  and  Cimden  Prt»fcssor  of  .\ncient 
History.  Svo.  S.t.  tir/. 

roi.iTK'Ai.. 

.\u  l''xamiuatiou  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Question,  with  an  Impiiry  into  the  Nature 
of  a  .lust  Standard  ot  Value,  and  Suo^es- 
tii>ns  for  the  Improveimmt  of  our  ^Monetary 
Svstem.  Bv  (».  Poulett  Scri'jH*,  Rsq., 
F.R.S.,  \c.  Svo. 


THFOLOCY. 

The  F.ssential  Divinity  of  Christ,  in 
connexion  with  his  Human  Nature,  tlw 
Necessary  Basis  of  his  Mediatorial  Cha- 
rarter.  By  B.  t^iiaife,  .\uthorof  Me. 
mento  for  tlie  .Atllicted.”  cloth  printed, 
li.  tid  wrapjHTS. 

riie  Scripture  reacher’s  .\ssistant :  — 
Fifty-two  Suh'n'cts  from  the  (lospel  His¬ 
tory  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  .lesus  Christ; 
witli  I’.xplanations,  Lt'ssons.  and  a  Plan  of 
'IVachino  ;  the  whole  arranged  as  a  Yearlv 
Course  of  Religious  instruction  for  Sunday 
Schools,  Bible  Classe.s,  and  Families.  By 
Henry  Alihans.  iSmo.  I.v.  tid. 

'I’he  Dilliculties  of  Infulelity  ;  or  the 
Obstacles.  Intellectual  and  Moral,  to  an 
Infulel  State  of  Mind.  \  Sermon,  de¬ 
li  veretl  at  a  L*rtun*,  institutid  by  the 
Christian  Instruction  Society  for  the  liene- 
Ht  of  Mechanics  and  others,  in  Fouhriilge 
C'hnjvel,  New  Road,  Somers  Town,  on 
'I'liesday,  Feb.  2t)th,  1S88.  By  .John 
Ho]vpu.s,  .\.M.,  Professor  of  the  Philoso* 
phy  of  the  .Mind  and  Logic  in  the  Cniver- 
sity  of  London. 

.Xbhreviated  Discourse.s.  By  .John 
Lcifchild.  Svo.  {>.«.  (if/. 

Outlines  of  Lectures  on  the  Bo«>k  of 
Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  F.  .\.  Cox,  LL.D. 
Secoiiil  I'.dition.  iNino.  .’Fv. 

'I'he  Prodigal,  or  Youth  admonished. 
By  the  Rev.  .1.  riiornton.  l.v,  (if/,  cloth. 

travki  s. 

A  'Four  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  .\me- 
rica,  and  through  the  North-west  Terri¬ 
tory,  /VC.,  with  NfUices  of  the  Indians.  Ik' 
Calvin  Colton,  M..\. 
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